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THE CHARTER OF INDUSTRIAL 
FREEDOM 


LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE CLAYTON ANTITRUST LAW 


By SamueL GOMPERS 


CTOBER 15, 1914, President Wilson signed the Clayton bill and it 

O is now law. After twenty-four years the organizations of labor 

have freed themselves from the strange entanglement that has 

made their welfare and interests dependent upon the Sherman antitrust 

law. That law was enacted to protect consumers and independent producers 

from the plundering methods and highwaymen’s policies of large organiza- 
tions dealing in products. 

The periods of industrial and commercial development and expansion 
following our Civil War resulted in great increases of wealth and capital. 
Individual fortunes increased to theretofore undreamed of limits. Capital 
was consolidated in order to increase profits. Large scale organization for 
production up to a certain degree reduces expenses, results in greater efficiency 
and hence in greater profits. All over the country were springing up stu- 
pendous business enterprises which allured many ‘a business man with their 
powers and opportunities. There are in the business game as conducted by 
the trusts the elements of risk and adventure that in the Elizabethan days 
drew men to the ships of the sea captains who preyed upon the commerce 
of the high seas. These modern captains of industry may be less frank as to 
their purposes and more refined in their methods of plunder and violence, but 
they are governed by the same freebooting standard of ethics as the pirates 
of old. 
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Many promoters urge as a justification of trust organization that it is 
rendered necessary by cut-throat competition. But quite the contrary is true; 
cut-throat competition is one of the agencies by which the trusts establish 
monopoly control. 

Trusts and trust manipulations have been explained and excused as 
“natural economic development’”—but they are no more natural economic 
development than any other method of exploitation. Their size, their power, 
their legality have secured them respectability, But the act of the porch- 
climber who robs your pocket by night is of the same character as that of the 
trust that robs you of the purchasing power of your wages by day. One can 
invoke influence and hire a corporation lawyer to protect him from the con- 
sequences of his over-developed acquisitive instincts, the other may be cap- 
tured by any ordinary policeman. 

Consolidation accompanied by liberal infusion of watered stocks and 
bonds resulted in a condition of industrial dropsy. Abnormal developments 
called trusts were an evidence of industrial disease. Congress understood the 
necessity for prescribing for this disease. In 1888 antitrust bills were 
introduced in Congress, among them one by Senator Sherman of Ohio. On 
December 4, 1889, Senator Sherman introduced the bill, S. 1, which finally 
passed both Houses with only its number intact. ‘The bill declared: 

“That all arrangements, contracts, agreements, trusts, of combinations between 
persons or corporations made with a view, or which tend, to prevent full and free competi- 
tion in the importation, transportation, or sale of articles imported into the United States, 
or in the production, manufacture or sale of articles of domestic growth or production, or 
domestic raw material that competes with any similar article upon which a duty is levied 
by the United States, or which shall be transported from one state or territory to another, 
and all arrangements, contracts, agreements, trusts or combinations between persons or 
corporations designed, or which tend, to advance the cost to the consumer of any such 
articles, are hereby declared to be against public policy, unlawful, and void.” 


The measure so framed was an ‘‘anti-monopoly”’ bill and had as its pur- 
pose the restoration of “full and free competition.’”’ This Senator Sherman 
stated in the debate on March 21, 1890 (21 Congressional Record, 2455-2474) : 


“This bill does not seek to cripple combinations of capital and labor, the formation of 
partnerships or of corporations, but only to prevent and control combinations made with a 
view to prevent competition, or for the restraint of rade, or to increase the profits of the 
producer at the cost of the consumer. 

“The sole object of such a combination is to make competition impossible. It can 
control the market, raise or lower prices as will best promote its selfish interests, reduce 
prices in a particular locality and break down competition and advance prices at will where 
competition does not exist. Its governing motive is to increase the profits of the parties 
composing it. The law of selfishness, uncontrolled by competition, compels it to disregard 
the interest of the consumer. It dictates terms to transportation companies, it commands 
the price of labor without fear of strikes, for in its field it allows no competitors. Such a com- 
bination is far more dangerous than any heretofore invented, and when it embraces the 
great body of all the corporations engaged in a particular industry in all of the states of the 
union it tends to advance the price to the consumer of any article produced, it is a sub- 
stantial monopoly injurious to the public, and by the rule of both the common and the civil 
law is null and void, and the just subject of restraint by the courts, of forfeiture of corporate 
rights and privileges, and in some cases should be denounced as a crime, and the individuals 
engaged in it should be punished as criminals. It is this kind of a combination we have to 
deal with now. 
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should be swift and sure.” 


its price is interdicted by this bill.” 


Senator Teller of Colorado took the same position: 


and power in the country can be said to be an unlawful combination.” 


held: 


nor can they be included in the words or intent of the bill as now reported.” 











“If the concentrated powers of this combination are entrusted to a single man it is a 
kingly prerogative, inconsistent with our form of government and should be subject to the 
strong resistance of the state and national authorities. If anything is wrong this is wrong. 
If we will not endure a king as a political power, we should not endure a king over the 
production, transportation, and sale of any of the necessaries of life. If we would not sub- 
mit to an emperor we should not submit to an autocrat of trade with power to prevent 
competition and to fix the price of any commodity. If the combination is confined to a state 
the state should apply the remedy; if it is interstate and controls any production in many 
states Congress must apply the remedy. If the combination is aided by our tariff laws, 
they should be promptly changed, and if necessary equal competition with all the world 
should be invited in the monopolized article. If the combination affects interstate trans- 
portation or is aided in any way by a transportation company it falls clearly within the 
power of Congress, and the remedy should be aimed at the corporations embraced in it and 


In the debates on the bill the apprehension was expressed that organiza- 
tions of laborers would come under its provisions. Senator Hiscock said: 


“I can summon here to answer those who would be injured by the bill, whose voice 
would be as potential to put up or down the supporter of it as all those who can be invoked 
by popular clamor against trusts; and I hope we shall be told in the progress of this discussion _ 
if there is a labor organization in the United States that is not affected by it. Every organiza 
tion which attempts to take the control of the labor that it puts into the market to advance 


“That is what I was saying. It seems to me that is the fact. While I am extremely 
anxious to take hold of and control these great trusts, these combinations of capital which 
are disturbing the commerce of the country and are disturbing legitimate trade, I do not 
want to go to the extent of interferring with organizations which I think are absolutely 
justifiable by the remarkable condition of things now existing in this country. 

“I believe this bill will go further than that. I believe it will interfere with the Knights 
of Labor as an organization. While I have never been very much in love with the Knights of 
Labor, because of some of their methods, yet their right to combine for their mutual protection 
and for their advancement can not be denied. While in many instances I think they have 
gone beyond what they should have done, beyond what was legitimate and proper, yet on the 
whole we can not deny to the laborers of the country the opportunity to combine either for thé 
purpose of putting up the price of their labor or securing to themselves a betler position in the 
world, provided always, of course, that they use lawful means. I do not believe the mere 
fact of combining to secure to themselves a half dollar a day more wages or greater influence 


The author of the bill did not feel this apprehension. Senator Sherman 


“Now, let us look at it. The bill as reported contains three or four simple proposi- 
tions which relate only to contracts, combinations, agreements, made with a view and 
designed to carry out a certain purpose, which the laws of all the states and of every civilized 
community declare to be unlawful. Jt does not interfere in the slightest degree with voluntary 
associations made to affect public opinion to advance the interests of a particular trade or occupa- 
tion. It does not interfere with the Farmers’ Alliance at all, because that is an association of 
farmers to advance their interests and to improve the growth and manner of production of 
their crops and to secure intelligent growth and to introduce new methods. No organiza- 
tions in this country can be more beneficial in their character than Farmers’ Alliances and 
farmers’ associations. They are not business combinations. They do not deal with con- 
tracts, agreements, etc. They have no connection with them. And so the combinations of 
workingmen to promote their interests, promote their welfare, and increase their pay if,you 
please, to get their fair share in the division of production, are not affected in the sightest degree, 
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Senator Stewart said: 

“If you take away the right to form combinations to meet combination, you will 
have monopoly in this country to your heart’s content. It would be the accumulated 
capital that would prosecute the new concerns that are starting. This bill would be an engine 
of oppression to break down all competition, because as soon as one was forming those in 
existence would bring suit immediately. They would have the power and the money, and 
the poor people struggling to meet the combinations in existence would not have the power 
to resist them. What could a labor organization do when its individual members were 
sued by the government for belonging to a labor organization, a combination which has a 
tendency to put up the price of labor orits products? It would be helpless against the power 
of these great corporations which have abundance of money to prosecute these suits.’’ 


Senator Morgan expressed the argument which has since been the theory 
underlying the application of trust legislation to labor organizations: 

“Now, while we are legislating against all such combinations and conspiracies that 
affect the price of commodities interchanged between the states of this Union, what are we 
to say to the men who, in their Knights of Labor and in their Wheels and in all of their 
various organizations, meet together for the very purpose of raising the price of labor in the 
particular industry in which they are concerned or the price of labor generally? Labor 
is a commodity bought and sold every hour in the day. It is so much a commodity as that we 
forbid its importation here when it comes under contract; we treat it just as we would spuri- 
ous medicines, or base coin, or something of that sort; we tax it as we do oleomargarine. 
We treat labor precisely as if it were a commodity; and it is a commodity that is imported 
into this country. 

“If we pass a law here to punish men for entering into combination and conspiracy to 
raise the price of labor, what is the reason why we are not within the purview of the powers 
of Congress in respect to international commerce?”’ 


Although he said that he did not think it necessary, but because he 
wished to avoid confusion Senator Sherman offered this proviso taken from 
an amendment proposed by Senator George: 

“ Provided, That this act shall not be construed to apply to any arrangements, agree- 
ments, or combinations between laborers made with the view of lessening the number of 
hours of labor or of increasing their wages; nor to any arrangements, agreements, or com- 
binations among persons engaged in horticulture or agriculture made with the view of 
enhancing the price of agricultural or horticultural products.” 


The amendment was agreed to by the Senate as a Committee of the 
Whole. When consideration of the bill was resumed Senator Stewart made 
this singularly prophetic assertion: 

‘*The original bill has heen very much improved, and one of the great objections has 
been removed from it by the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman), 
which relieves the class of persons who would have been the first prosecuted under the original 
bill without the amendment. I am very much gratified that the Senator offered the amend- 
ment, and that the Senate adopted it.”’ 


In approving the amendment exempting labor organizations from the 
provisions of the measure Senator Hoar clearly stated the difference between 
such organizations and organizations for profit: 

“When you are speaking of providing to regulate the transactions of men who are 
making corners in wheat, or in iron, or in woolen, or in cotton goods, speculating in them 
or lawfully dealing in them without speculation, you are aiming at a mere commercia 
transaction, the beginning and end of which is the making of money for the parties, and 
nothing else. That is the only relation that transaction has to the state. It is the creation 
or diffusion or change of ownership of the wealth of the community. But when a laborer is 
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trying to raise his wages or is endeavoring to shorten the hours of his labor, he is dealing 
with something that touches closely, more closely than anything else, the government 
and the character of the state itself. 

“The maintenance of a cértain standard of profit in dealing in large transactions in 
wheat, or cotton, or wool is a question whether a particular merchant or a particular class of 
merchants shall make money or not, or shall deal lawfully or not, shall affect the state 
injuriously or not; but the question whether the standard of laborer’s wages shall be maintained 
or advanced, or whether the leisure for instruction, for improvement, shall be shortened or length- 
ened, is a question which touches the very existence and character of government of the state itself. 
The laborer who is engaged lawfully and usefully and accomplishing his purpose in whole 
or in part in endeavoring to raise the standard of wages is engaged in an occupation the success 
of which makes republican government itself possible and without which the Republic can not in 
substance, however it may nominally do in form, continue to exist. 

“T hold, therefore, that as legislators we may constitutionally, properly, and wisely 
allow laborers to make associations, combinations, contracts, agreements for the sake of maintain- 
ing and advancing their wages, in regard to which, as a rule, their contracts are to be made with 
large corporations who are themselves but an association or combination or aggregation of capital 
on the other side. When we are permitting and even encouraging that, we are permitting and 
encouraging what ts not only lawful, wise, and profitable, but absolutely essential to the existence 
of the commonwealth ttself.”’ 

On March 27 Senator Walthal moved that the bill and the amendments 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary with instructions to report 
within twenty days. The motion was adopted, 31 yeas, 28 nays. On April 2, 
1890, Senator Edmunds made the committee report to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert a substitute. This new measure was an anti- 
association bill and aimed at restraints of trade. It was generally understood 
that Mr. Hoar was the author of the substitute. Furthermore, Senator Hoar 
states in his autobiography: 

“Mr. Sherman’s bill found little favor with the Senate. It was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee of which I was a member. I drew as an amendment the present bill, which I 
presented to the Committee. There was a good deal of opposition to it in the Committee. 
Nearly every member had a plan of his own. But at last, the Committee came to my view 
and reported the law of 1890. The House disagreed to our bill, and the matter went to a 
Conference Committee, of which Mr. Edmunds, the Chairman of the Committee, and I, as 
the member of the Committee who was the author of the bill, were members. ‘The House 
finally came to our view.” 

This is a significant fact in interpreting the absence of the George proviso 
exempting labor organizations. With his clear understanding of the difference 
between the labor of human beings and commodities, and the change in the 
character of the bill, making it an anti-association bill, punishing organiza- 
tions in restraint of trade, it is manifest why he did not think that provision 
necessary. Associations of workers could not be in restraint of trade. Senator 
Hoar did not intend the antitrust measure to apply to organizations of 
workers. Senators in charge of the legislation assured representatives of 
farmers’ organizations and trade unions that it could not be construed te 
apply to them, and, as has been stated, the Senate unanimously exempted 
them from a “restraint of competition” measure that might have been con- 
strued to include such organizations under its scope. Yet they were among 
the first to feel its teeth. 

Certain members of the judiciary failed to see the difference between 
interference with full, free competition and restraint of trade, and failed to 
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comprehend that the labor of a human being is not a commodity nor an article 
of commerce. Among this type of judge was Judge Billings, who first invoked 
the Sherman antitrust law against a labor organization. The workingmen of 
New Orleans were fairly well organized—that is, the white men. The negro 
workmen of that city were also organized to a considerable extent; they 
asked for an increase in their wages and a modification of some of the condi- 
tions of their employment. The white employers refused to meet a committee 
of the negro workmen to consider the matter or to have representatives of the 
employers meet with representatives of the workmen. As a consequence there 
was no possibility of reaching an agreement of any sort. The strike of the 
white men in New Orleans was from sympathy with the position of the negro 
workmen; that is, to insist upon the right of the negro workmen to a con- 
ference with representatives of the companies for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement. 

In the strike which ensued the employers sought and obtained an injunc- 
tion. This injunction, which was effective in breaking the strike, was issued 
by federal Judge Billings. He based his decision upon the following grounds: 

“TI think the congressional debates show that the statute had its origin in the evils 
of massed capital; but when the Congress came to formulating the prohibition which is the 
yardstick for measuring the complainant’s right to the injunction, it expressed it in these 
words: ‘Every contract or combination in the form of a trust or otherwise in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several states or with foreign nations is hereby declared to be 
illegal.’ The subject had so broadened in the minds of the legislators that the source of the 
evil was not regarded as material, and the evil in its entirety is dealt with. They made the 
interdiction include combinations of labor as well as of capital; in fact, all combinations in 
restraint of commerce, without reference to the character of the persons who entered into 
them. It is true that this statute has not been much expounded by judges, but as it seems 
to me, its meaning as far as relates to the sort of combinations to which it is to apply is 
manifest and that it includes combinations which are composed of laborers acting in the 
interest of laborers” (54 Fed. Rep., 994). 

That was the first labor case under the Sherman antitrust law. Many 
judges who could not comprehend that the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity followed this precedent. This decision was a new weapon which 
afforded employers an opportunity to oppose labor organizations in the courts 
as well as in the industrial field. Apprehensive that such litigation would 
become increasingly troublesome, expensive, and dangerous, representatives 
of the American Federation of Labor immediately inaugurated a campaign 
of agitation and education to secure a change in the Sherman antitrust law 
to exclude the labor organizations from the provisions of that law. By judicial 
perversion the law intended to afford protection against grasping greed of 
trusts was interpreted and utilized as a weapon to enable these same trusts to 
oppress their employes and to deny justice to those less able to defend them- 
selves. 

The Sherman antitrust law was repeatedly used against organizations 
of workers on the ground that they were combinations in illegal restraint of 
trade. The injunctive process was employed to prevent all such “combina- 
tions” from carrying out their legitimate purposes. There was no relief in 
sight. Rather these perversions of the real purpose of the law were becoming 
habitual tactics in industrial disputes and established as precedents in legalism. 
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The judicial philosophy upon which these practices were based harked 
back to the olden days when the workers were villeins or serfs. Then their 
bodies and their labor power were the property of the masters or feudal over- 
lords. ‘The labor of a human being—labor power is inseparable from the living 
bodies of the workers. It is intimately associated with physical personality, 
and is the outward expression of the mentality, the ideals, the individuality 
of the workers. The labor of a human being, labor power, is the creative 
expressions of inner mentality. It can not be a commodity or an article of 
commerce unless human beings are nothing but material things or legally 
held as property. 

After centuries of struggle the toilers established their physical freedom 
but industrial freedom was denied them under judicial interpretation of their 
rights. Judicial theory looks backward for its sanctions; it is guided by prece- 
dents. Judicial opinions square themselves by the past, not by the present. 
There resulted a strange legal anomaly; workers were free, but part of their 
personality, their labor power, was the property of their employers who had 
property rights in the labor power of employes. For it is impossible to separate 
the power to labor, the power to produce, from the bodies of the workers. 

Denial of industrial freedom robs physical freedom of its reality and 
value. All Americans have had the right to “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” since the revolution based upon these principles found in the 
Declaration of Independence, and the establishment of our Republic. But 
life is something bigger than a declaration of political principle. The workers 
of America spend most of their lives in mines, workshops, factories, stores, 
etc., and have felt all the bitterness of industrial unfreedom. They have been 
denied real choice in matters relating to their employment; they have been 
denied the right to promote their own welfare; they have been denied the 
right to life in its real significance. 

Under modern industrial conditions workers as individuals are powerless 
to protect themselves against employers’ aggressions, or to increase wages, 
shorten hours of labor, and improve their general conditions of work and life. 
Only through organization can the workers present their views of rights, 
defend or advance their interests, seek redress of grievances and establish 
their best concepts and ideals of justice. The development of large scale 
industries and trusts makes labor organization doubly imperative. There was 
no longer the slightest probability of individual personal contact between 
employers and employes. Absentee employers conducted all dealings with 
employes through superintendents or foremen who were held responsible 
only for efficiency and profits. Concentration of industry and trust organiza- 
tion dehumanized the relations between employers and employes and thus 
helped to retain the theory that labor power—the labor of a human being— 
is a commodity. Trusts waged war upon labor organizations with well-nigh 
incredible savagery and with every conceivable method and device. Against 
these attacks the workers had to protect themselves in the industrial and the 
legal fields. It was necessary to secure some change in the Sherman antitrust 
law—a law that had proved powerless to stay the increasing number of trusts 
but had deprived workers of their rights and their liberty. 
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Trust evils became so numerous, so baneful and so exigent that the Fifty- 
eighth Congress seriously took up consideration of trust legislation. Con- 
gressman Littlefield of Maine introduced a trust bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of extending the operation of the Sherman antitrust 
law and of making it more stringent by increasing penalties for violation. 
This bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee. The representatives of the 
A. F. of L. submitted to that committee the following proviso: 

“Provided that nothing in this act shall be construed so as to apply to trade unions or 


other labor organizations, organized for the purpose of regulating wages, hours of labor, or 
other conditions under which labor is to be performed.” 


Repeated attempts were made to have the bill so amended by the com- 
mittee. Representatives of the farmers and the organized labor movement 
submitted the proviso to Representatives Ray of New York, Littlefield of 
Maine, and Overstreet of Indiana. But the majority members of the committee 
refused to accede to Labor’s request. The officers of the A. F. of L. then sub- 
mitted the matter to the minority members of the committee who included 
Labor’s amendment among those they offered. 

When Representative Terry of Arkansas on the floor of the House offered 
the labor exemption as an amendment to section 7 of the bill on June 2, 1900 
(Fifty-sixth Congress, Ist session, Congressional Record, p. 6501), Repre- 
sentative Ray made a point of order that the provision was not germane. 
The Speaker overruled the point of order. The vote upon the amendment 
was as follows: Yeas, 260; nays, 8. The vote upon the passage of the bill 
with the Terry amendment was: Yeas, 274; nays, 1. In this form, including 
the labor exemption amendment, 'the bill passed the House. 

But the Senate took no action upon the bill and it died with that Congress. 

Several other bills have been introduced in Congress to secure to the 
workers their fundamental rights—protection against injunction abuses and 
exemption from the provisions of the antitrust laws. These bills have generally 
been defeated in committees by the standpatters who dictated legislation by 
controlling the committees. Whenever opportunity has been afforded during 
discussions of antitrust legislation in the House the representatives of the 
people have voted in favor of exemption provisions demanded by the workers. 

The discussion and the hearings on these various bills paved the way for 
the incorporation of these provisions in the Clayton Antitrust Act. The 
faithful friends of Labor helped to keep the cause before public attention 
and help to disseminate the truth in regard to Labor’s demands. 

Methods of procrastination and indirect opposition defeated every effort 
that the workers made to secure relief from the perversion of the antitrust 
law to apply to organizations of labor. Relief was imperatively necessary. 
Injunctions and antitrust suits based upon the theory that labor power is a 
commodity increased in number. The National Association of Manufacturers 
inaugurated a campaign of persecution and prosecution of organized labor. 
That association and its ally, the Antiboycott Association, hoped to drain 
the resources of the labor organizations and then destroy them in the indus- 
trial field. 
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All old methods and avenues of redress seemed closed to Labor. Then 
the A. F. of L. inaugurated its non-partisan political policy. 

The presidents of all affiliated international unions were invited to meet 
with the Executive Council in Washington. That conference was held on 
March 21-22, 1906. The situation was thoroughly discussed and the Bill of 
Grievances was formulated. Representatives of organized labor then waited 
upon President Roosevelt, Senator Frye, president pro tempore of the Senate, 
and Speaker Cannon, and presented to them the joint expression of organized 
labor. Those representatives were insulted and rebuked and then for the first 
time told that Labor was asking for special privileges and immunities. The 
document submitted to the representatives of the political party in power 
contained the following: 

“The antitrust and interstate commerce laws enacted to protect the people against 
monopoly in the products of labor, and against discrimination in the transportation thereof 
have been perverted, so far as the laborers are concerned, so as to invade and violate their 
personal liberty as guaranteed by the Constitution. Our repeated efforts to obtain redress 
from Congress have been in vain.” 


The significance of this closing paragraph of the appeal was not then 
generally or fully realized: 

‘Labor now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain. But if perchance 
you may not heed us we shall appeal to the conscience and the support of our fellow citi- 
zens.” 

That session of Congress closed without consideration of Labor's griev- 
ances. Then organized labor appealed to the “conscience and the support”’ 
of its fellow citizens. That appeal was not made in vain. 

That appeal was first made in the congressional district of Congressman 
Littlefield of Maine who had been most industrious in his opposition to organ- 
ized labor. Organized labor went into his district to defeat him. Though all 
the leaders of his party went to his assistance, Mr. Littlefield’s majority was 
reduced to one-fifth its previous total and he resigned office before the next 
election. 

Whenever the position of organized labor has been presented the people 
have approved it and endorsed it. Our political campaigns have been cam- 
paigns of education and dissemination of information. The text of countless 
numbers of addresses, articles, editorials has been the thesis: Labor power— 
the labor of a human being—is not a commodity or an article of commerce. 
Continual hammering upon this somewhat metaphysical proposition and the 
publicity given to the various illustrations continually furnished by the 
judiciary of wrongs inflicted upon the workers by violation of this principle in 
injunction and antitrust proceedings have won for Labor an ever-increasing 
number of sympathizers and friends. Chief among these were the injunction 
and contempt proceedings against Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison. This 
was the case which the A. F. of L. had ordered made a test case, as it 
involved the principles for which the workers were contending. The case, long 
drawn out, three times before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
attracted interest and attention everywhere for the grievances of the workers 
and the rights that they were denied. 
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Appalling emphasis was given to the contention of the workers by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the Hatters’ Case, Loewe vs. Lawlor. On 
February 3, 1908, the highest tribunal of our country issued a decision akin 
to the Dred Scot decision but more comprehensive in effect. It affected all the 
people. The court ruled that the Sherman antitrust law applied to organiza- 
tions of workers—that regulations intended to apply to things should also 
apply to human beings. That which the workers had feared from the time 
the Sherman antitrust law was first proposed had come to pass. The charge 
of ‘‘conspiracy in restraint of trade’’ was based upon the following trade union 
activities: The hatters employed by D. E. Loewe of Danbury, Connecticut, 
struck because the company refused to grant them union conditions; the 
United Hatters of North America had succeeded in securing union wage con- 
dition agreements with seventy out of the eighty-two manufacturers engaged 
in making fur hats; hatters were everywhere informing fellow-workers of ,the 
-auses of the strike against D. E. Loewe and Company, that they might not 
spend their wages to defeat a strike of other workers and thereby promote 
non-union conditions. 

It will be noted that the activities charged had nothing to do with 
restraint of trade. They were the legitimate activities of workers in associa- 
tion to protect and conserve their rights and interests. They concerned labor 
power and the patronage of workers. Since the last tribunal of the land had 
held that provisions necessary to regulate trusts applied also to labor organiza- 
tions there was no longer any hope for relief except through legislation to 
amend the antitrust act. 

Direct appeal was first made to the party that had been in control of the 
government of the United States. Representatives of the A. F. of L. waited 
upon that party in convention assembled and asked them to incorporate in 
their party platform the demands of organized labor. The party refused. 

Appeal to what was then the minority party resulted in the adoption in 
the platform of the Democratic party an endorsement of Labor’s contention 
and a pledge to enact that principle intolaw. The platform declaration of 
the party was as follows: 

‘The expanding organization of industry makes it essential that there should be no 
abridgment of the right of wage-earners and producers to organize for the protection of 


wages and the improvement of labor conditions to the end that such labor organizations and 
their members should not be regarded as illegal combinations in restraint of trade.”’ 


However, as the majority party did not lose its control at that election, 
it was not possible to secure the legislation desired. Though direct results 
could not be obtained, in an effort to secure some relief through indirection 
the following declaration of principle was offered by Representative Hughes 
as a proviso to the appropriations for the execution of trust laws contained 
in the Sundry Civil bill: 

° 

‘Provided, however, that no part of this money shall be expended in the prosecution 
of an organization or individual for entering into combination or agreement having in view 
the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any 
act done in furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful.” 
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That amendment was adopted in the House in Committee of the Whole. 
The Senate rejected the Hughes amendment. When the bill went to con- 
ference neither house was willing to recede from its position upon this 
declaratory proviso. ‘The House voted that its representatives refuse to 
concur in striking out the disputed section. Only after party pressure was 
brought to bear by President Taft did a bare majority of the Represen- 
tatives vote to strike out the labor exemption proviso. The vote was: 138 
ayes, 130 nays. 

That roll-call vote upon the principle that labor power is inherently 
different from commodities and should not be subject to the same regulations, 
organized labor carried to the voters at the polls. The workers, the citizens 
of the United States by their votes endorsed Labor’s principle and retired 
from public office many representatives who had voted to strike out the 
Hughes amendment. The entire political complexion of the House of Repre- 
sentatives was thereby changed. 

In the Sixty-second Congress, when the antitrust appropriation section 
of the Sundry Civil bill was under consideration, Representative Hamill of 
New Jersey offered the same proviso, that the money should not be used to 
institute proceedings against labor organizations. The House agreed to the 
amendment and the Senate passed the bill as amended. On the last day of his 
term President Taft vetoed the bill because it contained the labor exemption 
proviso. The House repassed the bill over the President’s veto by a vote of 
364 ayes, 48 nays.* The bill reached the Senate too late for action for that 
Congress. However, early in the Sixty-third Congress in the appropriation 
bill Chairman Fitzgerald for the Appropriations Committee reported the 
labor proviso as part of the bill. 

After twenty-three years of effort the labor proviso, true only declaratory 
in character, was incorporated in a bill reported from a committee. 

The Sixty-third Congress brought all legislative and executive depart- 
ments under the control of a party which in two presidential campaigns had 
pledged its support to the fundamental principle which the workers demanded 
should be enacted into law. They were responsible for the execution of this 
as well as other declarations contained in their party platform. When Repre- 
sentative Gillett of Massachusetts moved to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to the committee to report the bill back after striking out the provisos 
exempting organizations of laborers and farmers, the House rejected the 
motion by a vote of 47 ayes to 198 nays. The House then passed the bill and 
it went over to the Senate. 

The Senate Committee on Appropriations reported the bill without 
changing this proviso. The discussion in the Senate was centered upon the 
labor proviso. Senator Gallinger moved to strike it out but the motion failed 
by a vote of 32 ayes, 41 nays. The bill then went to the President. 

On June 23, 1913, President Wilson signed the Sundry Civil bill. This 
was a decisive victory for the rights and protection of labor. Though the scope 
of the proviso was limited yet its adoption was the endorsement of a funda- 

*Among the 48 members of the House who voted to sustain President Taft's veto of the amendment 


to prohibit the use of the moneys appropriated for the prosecution of organized labor was Mr. Victor Berger , 
the first and only Socialist ever elected to Congress. 
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mental principle of personal liberty. It centered public thought upon Labor’s 
wrongs and contentions and gave impetus to remedial legislation which should 
write that principle into the law of the land. 

Legislation regulating trusts was one of the big issues pledged by the 
party in power and taken up by the Sixty-third Congress. Several bills cover- 
ing the legislation in the interest of labor, taking the activities of the labor 
organizations from under the provisions of the Sherman antitrust law and 
dealing with the limitation and regulation of the issuance of injunctions and 
procedure in contempt cases, were introduced in both House and Senate. 
Those in charge of this trust legislation of the House deemed it advisable to 
incorporate these specific features of labor legislation in the trust bill. Find- 
ing this procedure the most promising of early consummation, the representa- 
tives of the A. F. of L. agreed to it. The leading members of the Judiciary 
Committee after many conferences with the representatives of the A. F. 
of L., together with representatives of the Labor Group in the House, 
formulated the labor provisions of the trust bill and reported the bill to the 
House. 

Section 7 of the Clayton antitrust bill, H. R. 15657, as reported by the 
Judiciary Committee, was as follows: 

“That nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the 
existence and operation of fraternal, labor, consumers, agricultural, or horticultural organiza- 
tions, orders, or associations instituted for the purposes of mutual help and not having 
capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual members of such 
organizations, orders, or associations from carrying out the legitimate objects thereof.”’ 

After mature consideration the representatives of the A. F. of L. 
decided that this section was not adequate. It was suggested that this section 
be amended by striking out the words “‘be construed to forbid the existence 
and operation of’’ and substitute the words ‘‘apply to.”” The amendment was 
urged by the representatives of the A. F. of L., the railroad brotherhoods, 
and the farmers. For a time our endeavors were not successful and Repre- 
sentative Clayton submitted the committee’s report on the bill with section 
7 unchanged. But the representatives of Labor and the workers throughout the 
country continued to urge upon the party in power the necessity of giving to 
organized labor the adequate protection pledged in two presidential and four 
congressional campaigns. 

Most effective essential assistance was rendered by the Labor Group in 
Congress. This group is one of the results of the campaign of non-partisan 
political activity which the A. F. of L. inaugurated in 1906. By the 
election of 1906 a group of six bona fide trade unionists with union cards 
were elected to Congress. At each succeeding election this group has in- 
creased until now it includes one Senator and sixteen members of the 
House of Representatives. These men regardless of party affiliation advocate 
and vote for the interests and the welfare of the workers. They hold that by 
protecting and serving the working people they are working for all humanity 
and the nation. Like a solid phalanx they have stood for the rights and the 
liberty of the workers. 

On June 1 Chairman Webb of the Judiciary Committee offered the follow- 
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ing amendment: To strike out the period at the end of the first paragraph 
of section 7, insert a colon and add: 


“‘nor shall such organizations, orders, or associations, or members thereof, be held or 
construed to be illegal combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust 


laws.” 
The vote upon that amendment in Committee of the Whole was 207 ayes 


and no nays. 

Section 18 of the bill dealt with abuses of the injunctive process in 
relation to organized labor. The section as reported to the House was: 

“Sec. 18. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons em- 
ployed and persons seeking employment, involving or growing out of, a dispute concerning 
terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to prop- 
erty, or to a property right, of the party making the application, for which injury there is no 
adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described with par- 
ticularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or by 
his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons from 
terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing to perform any work or labor, or 
from recommending, advising, or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from 
attending at or near a house or place where any person resides or works, or carries on business 
or happens to be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or of peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing 
to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising 
or persuading others by peaceful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, or withholding 
from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or things of 
value; or from peaceably assembling at any place in a lawful manner, and for lawful pur- 
poses; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in absence of such dis- 
pute by any party thereto.” 


During the consideration of the bili by the House as Committee of the 
Whole, Chairman Webb moved the following amendment urged by Labor: 
At the end of section 18 strike out the period, insert a colon and add: 

“nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held unlawful.” 

The amendment was agreed to without a dissenting vote. 

The Clayton bill with the above quoted labor provisions passed the 
House by a vote of 277 yeas, 54 nays, 3 answering present, and 99 not voting. 
The bill then went to the Senate. 

On June 5 the Senate referred the bill (H. R. 15657) to the Judiciary 
Committee. That committee reported the bill on July 22 with amendments. 

The principle embodied in section 7 was unchanged. The committee 
strengthened section 18 by striking out ‘‘unlawful’” at the end and adding: 

“‘to be violations of any law of the United States.” 

But in section 18 the committee struck out the proviso for picketing: 

“or from attending at or near a house or place where any person resides or works or 
carries on business or happens to be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicat- 
ing information.” 

This provision was the same assertion of rights as that in the English 
Trades Disputes Act enacted under a monarchical government. A republican 
government ought to accord the workers of the United States no less. 
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‘The representatives and the members of organized labor urged the 
justice of their demands upon the Senate. It would be hard to overestimate 
the importance of the personal letters written and other pressure and 
influence of individual workers upon their representatives in the Senate 
and in the House. These efforts all proved that the workers at home were 
determined to protect and promote their own rights and welfare and were 
“keeping track”’ of what Congress was doing. These letters, many of them 
written by tired workingmen after the day’s work was ended, reflected the 
temper of the voters and the sentiment “back home. 
who wrote to urge upon Congressmen and Senators the well-being of the 
workers may take personal gratification in having helped to secure the enact- 
ment of H. R. 15657, the most important and comprehensive measure ever 


” 


Every union member 


enacted touching the freedom of the workers. 

The debates upon this measure in both the Senate and the House were of 
unusual interest and power. Especially significant were the frequent repetition 
and endorsement of the fundamental principles of industrial freedom. ‘Time 
and time again emphasis was given to the difference between labor power 
and commodities; between the workers and that which they produce. Many 
showed their deep and genuine interest in the welfare of humanity. 

On September 1 Senator Cummins moved that in lieu of section 7 the 
following be inserted: 


‘That the labor power of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce, 
and nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor organizations having for their objects bettering the conditions, lessening 
the hours, or advancing the compensation of labor, nor to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from carrying out said objects in a lawful way; nor shall said 
laws be construed to prevent or prohibit any person or persons, whether single or in concert, 
from terminating any relations of employment or from ceasing to work or from advising 
or persuading others in a peaceful, orderly way, and at a place where they may lawfully be, 
either to work or abstain from working, or from withholding their patronage from a party 
to any dispute growing out of the terms or conditions of employment or from advising or 
persuading other wage-workers in a peaceful and orderly way so to do, or from paying or 
giving to or withholding from any person engaged in such dispute any strike benefits or 
other moneys, or things of value, or from assembling in a peaceful and orderly way for a law- 
ful purpose in any place where they may lawfully be, or from doing any act or thing which 
might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute. Nothing contained in said anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of agricultural, horti- 
cultural, or commercial organizations instituted for mutual benefit without capital stock, 
and not conducted for the pecuniary profit of either such organizations or the members 
thereof, or to forbid or restrain such members from carrying out said objects in a lawful 


” 


way. 


This substitute was a combination of sections 7 and 18 of the Clayton 
bill. Many Senators favored the substitute because of its powerful enuncia- 
tion of a fundamental principle, but felt that its adoption would disorganize 
the bill which had been carefully worked out. When Senator Cummins was 
discussing his substitute on the following day Senator Culberson, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, asked if the Senator from Iowa would be satisfied 
with section 7 as then amended if the words ‘“That the labor of a human being 
is not a commodity or article of commerce, and’’ were inserted. Senator 
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Cummins replied that he had intended making the same suggestion if his 
substitute were rejected. 

The suggestion of Senator Culberson appealed to the Senators as a most 
happy and satisfactory solution. Without a dissenting vote it agreed that 
section 7 of the House bill which became section 6 of the bill as passed by the 
Senate, should be amended to read as follows: 

“That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or articie of commerce. Nothing 
contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual help 
and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof, 
nor shall such organizations or the members thereof be held or construed to be illegal com- 


” 


binations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 


Senator Cummins then moved that section 18 of the old bill, section 20 
of the act as finally passed, be amended by the insertion of the words: 


“or from attending at any place where any such person or persons may lawfully be for 
the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information.” 


The committee in charge of the bill offered no objection to this amend- 
ment and it too was accepted without a single objecting voice. The Senate 
also substituted the words ‘‘individual or individuals, whether singly or in 
concert,’’ where the words “‘person or persons” occurred in section 18. The 
bill was adopted by a vote of 46 ayes to 16 nays. 

The scene in the Senate on September 2 was intensely interesting. The 
day was very hot but the air was vibrant with the tenseness of the concen- 
trated interest and earnestness of those men engaged in legislative delibera- 
tions. The quiet acceptance of Labor’s contentions was very suggestive. It 
proved the justice of the demands of the workers and the effectiveness with 
which they had conducted a campaign during the twenty-four years that have 
elapsed since the enactment of the Sherman antitrust law. 

A conference committee was appointed to reach an agreement upon 
amendments adopted by the two houses. That committee on September 24 
made its report with the labor provisions of the bill practically unchanged. 
When the conference report was considered in the Senate opposition to the 
report occurred solely upon the commercial and trust provisions and not upon 
the labor provisions of the bill. The report of the conference committee was 
accepted by the Senate on October 5 by a vote of 35 to 24. The House agreed 
to the report of the conference committee on October 8 by a vote of 244 to 54. 
President Wilson signed the bill October 15, 1914, and it became law. 

The labor sections of the Clayton Antitrust Act are a great victory for 
organized labor. In no other country in the world is there an enunciation of 
fundamental principles comparable to the incisive, virile statement in 
section 6. 

Those words, the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce, are sledge-hammer blows to the wrongs and injustice so long 
inflicted upon the workers. The declaratory legislation, “The labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or article of commerce,” is the Industrial 
Magna Carta upon which the working people will rear their structure of 
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industrial freedom. Industrial freedom is necessary for human welfare and 
progress. The victory won by the united American labor movement is a 
victory for all humanity. 

The provisions of the Clayton Antitrust Act for which the A. F. of L. 
has contended are as follows: 


“Sec. 6. That the labor of a lruman being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor, agricultural or horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual 
help, and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; 
nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade under the antitrust laws. 

“Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and 
employes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons 
employed and persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property, or to a property right, of the party making the application, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described with par- 
ticularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant or 
by his agent or attorney. 

“And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons 
whether singly or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, or 
from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceasing 
to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, or 
withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other moneys or 
things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for lawful purposes; or 
from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence of such dispute by 
any party thereto; nor shall any of the acts specified in this paragraph be considered or held 
to be violations of any law of the United States. 

“Sec, 21. That any person who shall willfully disobey any lawful writ, process, order 
rule, decree, or command of any district court of the United States or any court of the 
District of Columbia by doing any act or thing therein, or thereby forbidden to be done 
by him, if the act or thing so done by him be of such character as to constitute also a criminal 
offense under any statute of the United States, or under the laws of any state in which the 
act was committed, shall be proceeded against for his said contempt as hereinafter provided. 

“Sec. 22. That whenever it shall be made toappear to any district court or judge 
thereof, or to any judge therein sitting, by the return of a proper officer on lawful process, 
or upon the affidavit of some credible person, or by information filed by any district attorney, 
that there is reasonable ground to believe that any person has been guilty of such con- 
tempt, the court or judge thereof, or any judge therein sitting, may issue a rule requiring 
the said person so charged to show cause upon a day certain why he should not be punished 
therefor, which rule, together with a copy of the affidavit or information, shall be served 
upon the person charged with sufficient promptness to enable him to prepare for and make 
return to the order at the time fixed therein. If upon or by such return, in the judgment of 
the court, the alleged contempt be not sufficiently purged, a trial shall be directed at a time 
and place fixed by the court: Provided, however, That if the accused, being a natural 
person, fail or refuse to make return to the rule to show cause, an attachment may issue 
against his person to compel an answer, and in case of his continued failure or refusal, or if 
for any reason it be impracticable to dispose of the matter on the return day, he may be 
required to give reasonable bail for his attendance at the trial and his submission to the 
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final judgment of the court. Where the accused person is a body corporate, an attachment 
for the sequestration of its property may be issued upon like refusal or failure to answer. 

“Tn all cases within the purview of this act such trial may be by the court, or, upon 
demand of the accused, by a jury; in which latter event the court may impanel a jury from 
the jurors then in attendance, or the court or the judge thereof in chambers may cause a 
sufficient number of jurors to be selected and summoned, as provided by law, to attend at 
the time and place of trial, at which time a jury shall be selected and impaneled as upon a 
trial for misdemeanor; and such trial shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice in 
criminal cases prosecuted by indictment or upon information. 

“If the accused be found guilty, judgment shall be entered accordingly, prescribing 
the punishment, either by fine or imprisonment, or both, in the discretion of the court. 
Such fine shall be paid to the United States or to the complainant or other party injured 
by the act constituting the contempt, or may, where more than one is so damaged, be 
divided or apportioned among them as the court may direct, but in no case shall the fine 
to be paid to the United States exceed, in case the accused is a natural person, the sum of 
$1,000, nor shall such imprisonment exceed the term of six months: Provided, That in any 
case the court or a judge thereof may, for good cause shown, by affidavit or proof taken in 
open court or before such judge and filed with the papers in the case, dispense with the rule 
to show cause, and may issue an attachment for the arrest of the person charged with 
contempt; in which event such person, when arrested, shall be brought before such 
court or a judge thereof without unnecessary delay and shall be admitted to bail in a 
reasonable penalty for his appearance to answer to the charge or for trial for the con- 
tempt; and thereafter the proceedings shall be the same as provided herein in case the rule 
had issued in the first instance. 

“Sec. 23. That the evidence taken upon the trial of any person so accused may be 
preserved by bill of exceptions, and any judgment of conviction may be reviewed upon writ 
of error in all respects as now provided by law in criminal cases, and may be affirmed, 
reversed, or modified as justice may require. Upon the granting of such writ of error, execu- 
tion of judgment shall be stayed, and the accused, if thereby sentenced to imprisonment, 
shall be admitted to bail in such reasonable sum as may be required by the court, or by any 
justice, or any judge, of any district court of the United States or any court of the District 
of Columbia. 

“Sec. 24. That nothing herein contained shall be construed to relate to contempts 
committed in the presence of the court, or so near thereto as to obstruct the administration 
of justice, nor to contempts committed in disobedience of any lawful writ, process, order, 
rule, decree, or command entered in any suit or action brought or prosecuted in the name of, 
or on behalf of, the United States, but the same, and all other cases of contempt not specifi- 
cally embraced within section 21 of this act, may be punished in conformity to the usages 
at law and in equity now prevailing. 

“Sec. 25. That no proceeding for contempt shall be instituted against any person unless 
begun within one year from the date of the act complained of; nor shall any such proceeding 
be a bar to any criminal prosecution for the same act or acts; but nothing herein contained 
shall affect any proceedings in contempt pending at the time of the passage of this act.” 


On October 16, the following letter was received, accompanied by the 
pen with which the law was signed: 


THE Wuite House, WASHINGTON, October 15, 1914. 
DEAR Mr. GompeErs: I take pleasure in sending you herewith one of the pens used 
by the President in signing H. R. 15657, entitled “An Act to supplement existing laws 
against unlawful restraint and monopolies, and for other purpdses,’’ commonly known as 
the Clayton bill. The bill was approved by the President this morning. Sincerely yours, 
J. T. Tumutty, 


Secretary to the President. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
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This pen with which the President signed the Clayton bill has been 
added to the collection of famous pens at the A. F. of L. headquarters— 
trophies of humanitarian legislation secured for the workers of America. 
This last pen will be given the place of greatest honor—it is symbolic of the 
most comprehensive and most fundamental legislation in behalf of human 
liberty that has been enacted anywhere in the world. The Clayton law 
gives bones and sinews to an academic ideal of freedom—it secures industrial 
freedom and makes the workers free in thought and in act. 

The day after President Wilson signed the Clayton bill, with the above 
quoted labor provisions, the New York World, a ‘capitalist sheet,’”’ published 
the following editorial, under the caption—A Legislative Landmark: 

“The Clayton Antitrust bill, signed yesterday by the President, may not be the last 
word on the subject, but it ends for the time being an agitation that has been in progress 
for years and it is a fulfilment of another emphatic party promise. 

“To the extent that it relieves labor unions lawfully conducted from the pains and 
penalties of the Sherman act, it is the most impressive legislative reversal of judicial deci- 
sions that has taken place in this country since the Dred Scot judgment was overturned 
by civil war. 

“In other respects as affecting the administration of the Antitrust law, extending its 
scope and clarifying some of its meanings, it is quite as notable. No ceremony attended 
the approval of this measure, and yet it is likely to be regarded hereafter as a landmark 
of justice and progress.” 

The New York Call, the Socialist paper, on the same date, that is, 
October 16, had no editorial comment, but published the following: 

“THe DEAR OLD CLAYTON BILL Is SIGNED 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 15.—President Wilson today signed the Clayton antitrust bill, 
thus taking the last step to complete the administration’s present program of legislation 
affecting big business.” 

In a letter to Representative Underwood, dated October 17, President 
Wilson expressed the following interpretation of the purpose and the meaning 
of the Clayton act as it applies to the workers: 

“Incidentally, justice has been done the laborer. His labor is no longer to be treated 
as if it were merely an inanimate object of commerce disconnected from the fortunes and 
happiness of a living human being, to be dealt with as an object of sale and barter. But 
that, great as it is, is hardly more than the natural and inevitable corollary of a law whose 
object is individual freedom and initiative as against any kind of private domination.”’ 

In these incisive and forceful words, President Wilson endorsed the 
principle for which the workers have waged their long fight. 

With the industrial freedom secured by this legislation the workers 
enter upon an era of unparalleled opportunity and promise. They will use that 
opportunity wisely and faithfully for all humanity. 
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THE RIGHTS OF THE WORKERS’ 


By WALTER CLARK 


Chief Justice Supreme Court of North Carolina 


N THE last half century there has been a 
great awakening among the working men 
of the world. This has been brought 

about by the spread of education and of 
knowledge which has caused an earnest in- 
quiry among them whether they are receiving 
a fair share of the product of their labor, and 
whether they are duly considered by the 
governments under which they live. While 
we have no longer serfdom or slavery and 
while labor is no longer directly conscripted 
or forbidden to charge higher for their labor 
than their employers see fit to prescribe by 
law, we know that labor has not yet reached 
an equality with capital in ability to con- 
tract on equal terms. Indeed in one sphere 
labor is still conscripted. In the great war 
now going on in Europe, we know that 
there are many millions of laborers who have 
been taken by force from their homes 
and firesides and compelled to serve in the 
armies of Russia, Germany, and Austria. 
They face danger, disease, and death for a 
compensation of some twenty cents per 
month in addition to their food and cloth- 
ing, and that small compensation comes not 
from those who are exploiting them, the 
ruling classes of those countries, but it 
comes by a forced levy upon the labor and 
the products of their fellow laborers who are 
too old or too young to serve in the armies. 

I can sketch thus only briefly the condi- 
tion of the working men in the past, and the 
moderate improvement in their condition 
which exists at present. 

What measures are needed to improve your 
condition is a subject of too wide considera- 
tion to be condensed into a speech of half an 
hour. I can mention only a few of those 
things which are being discussed along that 
line. It is for you to consider them more 
fully and to determine whether they should 
be demanded of the lawmaking power in 
this state. 

With this in view, it may be well for you 
to consider first the relative importance of 
the working men and laborers of this state as 
compared with the other classes in the com- 


*Excerpts from a Labor Day address delivered by Judge Clark at Wilmington, N. C. 


munity. The United States government has 
recently issued through the Census Bureau, 
a report on occupations, showing the number 
of persons over ten years of age who are em- 
ployed in the different states. This report 
shows that in North Carolina we had in 
1910, a population, in round numbers, of two 
million and a quarter people, and out of that 
number in round figures there were 950,000 
persons over ten years of age ‘““employed”’ in 
gainful occupations. From this are excluded 
those under ten years of age, the unemployed 
or leisured classes, merchants, landowners 
who are not engaged in actively operating 
their farms, and ali those who may be con- 
sidered as employers. Among the employed 
this list includes the three learned profes- 
sions—that is, lawyers, physicians, and 
ministers of the gospel—all of whom are con- 
sidered among those that work for compen- 
sation ; that is, who are employed. 

The lawyers in this state are returned as 
1,313, the physicians 1,939, and the ministers 
as 2,869, making a total of a little over 6,000 
in the whole state. The rest of the 950,000 
who are employed upon compensation are 
also itemized in the table which has been 
published in the newspapers. The vast 
bulk of them are engaged in some form of 
manual labor. It is true that there are 
among them some 2,000 clerks in the stores, 
and 3,300 clerks not in stores, some 1,300 
insurance agents, and some 15,000 retail 
dealers and 2,000 teachers. If these be de- 
ducted there still remain more than 900,000 
people in this state who may be considered 
fairly as working men, more or less engaged 
in manual labor. Of course this includes 
farmers, except those who rent out their 
lands. 

Compare the 6,000 men in this state who 
are lawyers, doctors, and preachers, and the 
few thousand employers and capitalists with 
the 900,000 who are engaged in manual 
labor, and you can consider for yourselves 
the relative consideration in the enactment 
and administration of the laws apportioned 
to you and to them and determine for your - 
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selves whether you have received the due 
measure of consideration to which your rela- 
tive importance and preponderance entitle 
you. I will not discuss the subject further 
than merely to place before you these 
figures that you may consider the matter for 
yourselves. The table I refer to has been 
published in many of our papers and can be 
had on request from the Census Bureau. 

When in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century the French monarch was em- 
barrassed for lack of means to carry on the 
government, Louis XVI called together the 
States General. According to custom the 
few hundred princes and nobles who had 
been from time immemorial exempt from 
the payment of all taxes elected one-third 
of that body. ‘The representatives of the 
bishops and priests of the established 
church, who were also exempt from all taxa- 
tion, constituted another third. The repre- 
sentatives of the other 20,000,000 of French- 
men constituted the other third. The two 
privileged orders refused to surrender their 
exemption from taxation and other privi- 
leges. ‘The third class was called the third 
estate. ‘Then it was that the great orator 
Mirabeau said: ‘What is the third estate? 
Itis nothing. What canit be? Everything.” 
This declaration began a new era. The 
representatives of the 20,000,000 declared 
themselves the representatives of the na- 
tion. ‘Then the modern world began. Some 
day labor will have its Mirabeau, and there 
will be a new world. 

In this brief space of time I can not con- 
sider, as I have already said, all the measures 
for the improvement in your condition 
which you may deem just. I can only men- 
tion a few of them. 

First, there was created many years since, 
not by any statute either in this country or 
in England, but by judicial decisions, the 
fellow servant docrine by which if an em- 
ploye of a railroad or other great corporation 
was killed or wounded by negligence no com- 
pensation could be recovered and his 
family was left destitute if the negligence 
was that of a fellow employe among the 
hundreds of thousands employed by the 
company. The theory upon which the courts 
created this doctrine was that when a man 
took employment he was presumed, as a 
matter of law, to know the character for 
carelessness or negligence of every one of his 
hundreds or thousands of co-employes and 





“took the risk” although in fact he might not 
in fact ever see or know but a few of them, 
As almost every act of negligence by a 
great corporation is necessarily perpetrated 
through the negligence of some employe this 
deprived the injured employe of all remedy. 
Nothing was more illogical or unjust than 
to hold that the employe who had no power 
in selecting the other employes or supervi- 
sion of them should be fixed with the 
responsibility for employing careless or negli- 
gent men while the employer whose duty 
it was to select carefully the employes and 
supervise them, was free from all responsi- 
bility. When the working men began to agi- 
tate for legislation to change this doctrine 
the newspapers and lawyers retained by 
these great corporations immediately at- 
tacked those who supported such legislation 
as anarchists and revolutionists. The 
measure was defeated again and again, but 
it was enacted in England and subsequently 
in some states of this country and finally in 
1898 in this state. In fact our North Carolina 
statute was drawn by me. Since then in nearly 
all of the other states it has been adopted. 
But even now it applies only to employes of 
the railroads and does not extend to the fac- 
tories, saw-mills, or other large companies 
employing great bodies of laborers. It is for 
you to consider whether it should justly be 
extended. If so, you must present the argu- 
ments in favor of such measure to those who 
are candidates for your suffrage, both before 
and after election. 

There is under consideration in many 
states a measure which has been adopted in 
most of the countries of Europe and in some 
of our states, known as a compensation law. 
Such law is intended as a substitute for the 
law now in force under which damages are 
recovered for personal injuries sustained in 
the course of employment from the negli- 
gence of the employer. It is objected to the 
present system that such actions brought 
for the benefit of the widow and children of 
the employe must be maintained against a 
powerful corporation furnished with the 
ablest lawyers that can be retained. In such 
suits by poor and needy plaintiffs against an 
influential company the recovery can be de- 
layed for years and the proceeding is con- 
ducted at a serious disadvantage to the plain- 
tiff and if successful the plaintiff must out of 
the recovery pay counsel a very large pro- 
portion thereof. Necessarily in return for 
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the long and strenuous contest whose result 
was doubtful, counsel must share largely in 
the recovery when he can have no reward 
whatever for his labors if not successful. 

In lieu of this system, as I have said, legis- 
lation in many states and countries now pro- 
vides that when an employe is injured or 
killed in the course of his employment 
a fixed rate of compensation for these in- 
juries shall be paid within thirty or sixty 
days, without litigation and therefore with- 
out deduction for counsel fees, and that 
it shall not be open to the corporation to de- 
fend upon the ground either that it was not 
negligent or that the plaintiff was negligent. 
This law recognizes it to be just that the 
risk of the employment should not be borne 
by the laborer, but by the employer, that 
the compensation for such injuries should be 
fixed and certain and should be paid 
promptly and without expense for the wife 
and children. 

It is for you and the other workingmen 
generally to consider this matter, and if it is 
deemed by you a matter of sufficient im- 
portance you should make your wishes and 
influence known to those who shall be charged 
with the duty of making the laws. 

One of the just provisions for those who 
produce the wealth of the world and receive 
in compensation only a small part of what 
they produce has been the tardy adoption 
in many foreign countries and in a few of 
the states of this country, of the system of 
old-age pensions. This will ultimately be 
adopted everywhere. It is not now a live 
issue in North Carolina because it has not 
been discussed here as it has been elsewhere. 
When it is first brought forward for con- 
sideration it will probably be unpopular 
for our people by habit are very conservative 
and always opposed to any new proposition. 
But they are at bottom a very just and in- 
telligent people, and when any measure has 
been fully discussed and considered by them 
they will be sure to adopt it in the end if it 
has merits, as this measure has. We have 
been in the habit of paying for nearly half a 
century pensions to the soldiers of the federal 
army. Indeed this state is now and has 
been for many years paying $5,000,000 
annually into the federal treasury as pensions 
to the federal soldiers though a very small 
portion of that sum comes back to this 
State. 

The payment of pensions to soldiers who 
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have served the public only a few years or 
often only a few months or days, is now 
universally recognized as just and proper. 
Why should not the same policy be adopted 
as to the vast army of soldiers of toil who are 
worn out after a long life spent in creating all 
the wealth of the world for an inadequate 
part of what they create? The justice of 
this measure has caused its adoption in 
many states and countries. 

The south has heretofore been at a dis- 
advantage in the consideration of the rights 
of labor and what is due to it, by reason 
of the fact that before the war the bulk 
of our labor was slave labor and a large por- 
tion of our unskilled labor still belongs to the 
same race. But since the war there has been 
a great revolution in public sentiment until 
now the dignity of Labor is recognized and 
it is considered honorable to toil with one’s 
hands. The great bulk of the skilled labor is 
white and their increasing number and in- 
telligence will bring to the front and secure 
all its just demands. 

Another discrimination against the work- 
ing class has been the system of working our 
roads. Under the old system the roads were 
worked mostly by men who did not own a 
wheeled vehicle or a team to travel over the 
roads, while those who owned these vehicles 
and teams were exempt from working the 
roads which they used. The natural result 
was that our roads were very inferior. Under 
the changed system the expense of working 
the roads is now justly laid mostly upon the 
property holders whose vehicles and teams 
use the roads. This act of justice has given 
us far better roads and has redounded to the 
benefit of property holders themselves. The 
good roads movement has become popular. 
Yet those who first advocated the abolition of 
the old system of working the roads by the 
conscription of labor were roundly denounced 
as agitators. We may take a lesson from 
this, that whatever opposition there may be 
in North Carolina to new measures our peo- 
ple will ultimately adopt them if on discus- 
sion and full consideration they are found 
just and proper. 

Another measure which may be men- 
tioned along this line is the repeal of the poll- 
tax. In England from which our laws came 
it was not imposed but for a very short time 
and then it created an insurrection. It 
obtains in but very few states of this coun- 
try. Nothing seems to be more unjust than 
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to tax a man for the mere privilege of 
breathing the air. 

The most just taxes are those which are 
laid upon the superfluities of the rich, that is 
upon incomes and inheritances, graded 
sharply as the amount of the inheritance and 
income exceeds the necessities of those who 
receive them and exempting small incomes 
and inheritances. ‘This system prevails in all 
foreign countries and the grading there runs 
from 1 to 23 per cent. 

The next most just tax is the license tax 
upon business and the internal revenue tax 
upon luxuries. ‘The tax upon property 
would be more justly laid if there were a 
higher tax upon unoccupied realty which is 
withheld from public use for purposes of 
speculation. ‘The increased value given to 
such land comes from the increased popula- 
tion in a community and is known as un- 
arned increment. It should be heavily 
taxed. In England the law now provides 
that at each successive sale of realty one- 
fifth of the increased value shall be paid into 
the government treasury. It is but fair that 
this addition which the people have given 
to the property and which the landlord has 
received without any act of his own except 
the detriment he causes the public by with- 
holding the land from use should be even 
more heavily assessed. 

The power of taxation is the power to de- 
stroy and the government of this country, as 
of all countries, being almost entirely under 
control of those who receive the wealth 
that others create, the taxation laws have 
been in their favor and not always just to the 
farmers and laborers who produce the wealth 
of the country. 

I have read with interest your demands 
which are also the demands of the American 
Federation of Labor. It is not unusual for 
speakers on such occasions to deal in glitter- 
ing generalities, speak in high terms of labor 
in general and express sympathy with their 
aims, but with care to commit themselves 
to the approval of nothing definite. I will 
depart from this custom by saying that I 
deem that your demands are not only just 
to you but if achieved they will bring about 
the better condition of the whole body of the 
people. These demands are the abolition of 
involuntary servitude except as a punish- 
ment for crime; free schools, free text books, 
and compulsory education; protest against 
the abuse of injunction process in labor 





disputes; an eight-hour workday; a rest of 
one day in seven; abolition of the contract 
system on public work; municipal owner. 
ship of public utilities; abolition of the sweat. 
shop system; sanitary inspection of factory 
workshop, mine, and home; liability of the 
employers for injury to body or loss of life: 
nationalization of telegraph and telephone. 
and anti-child-labor laws, and their enforce. 
ment; woman’s suffrage co-equal with man’s 
suffrage; suitable and sufficient playgrounds 
for children in all cities; the initiative and 
referendum; public baths in cities; issuance 
of money by government exclusively with 
protection from its manipulation by the 
banking interests for their own private gain 
and government postal savings banks. 

I endorse each and every one of these de- 
mands because their adoption will benefit 
the entire body of the people as well as being 
just to the creators of wealth. 

I can not discuss all of them at length. 
I will remark that as to the eight-hour day 
it has been adopted by the United States 
government and by several states. Of course 
it is not intended to apply to farm labor for 
the reason that such labor will not average 
eight hours a day because of interruption 
by bad weather and by seasons when no work 
is required to be done on the farm. But it is 
peculiarly just to those who labor in con- 
tinuous employment and especially who do 
not work in the open air but are confined 
in crowded and heated buildings. 

As to equal suffrage, the census report to 
which I referred shows that in 1910, out of 
the 950,000 persons (in round numbers) 
employed in this state, 275,000 or nearly 30 
per cent, were females. Since then the 
proportion of females working for compensa- 
tion has doubtless very largely increased, 
notably among the clerks, stenographers, 
teachers, and in the cotton mills. Formerly 
few women were engaged as employes 
except as household servants and a few 
teachers in private families. It is owing to 
this great increase in the number of women 
employes that we owe the widespread and 
growing demand for their admission to suf- 
frage which is therefore in reality a part of 
what is known as the labor question. The 
labor organizations the world around have 
very generally endorsed the demand of the 
women for suffrage. They are fellow workers 
and their admission to the suffrage will in- 
crease the power and the demand of the 
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working classes for a more full and complete 
and just recognition by government. Es- 
pecially is this true since the women demand 
for humanitarian reasons the restriction of 
child labor which has been used by its com- 
petition to keep down the price of adult labor. 
‘And they are also deeply interested in the 
sanitation laws and in the other requirements 
upon great employers of labor for the pro- 
tection of the health of the laborers and for 
their protection by requiring the use of 
safety appliances. 

The American Revolution was fought out 
upon the proposition that there should be no 
taxation without representation. It is esti- 
mated that one-third of the property in this 
state is owned by its women. But whatever 
the proportion that they own is it just to tax 
them without giving them a voice in select- 
ing the measures for which taxation is ap- 
propriated and the officers who shall ad- 
minister the money thus raised? 

Your state constitution admits all adults 
to the suffrage except four clases, i. e., 
idiots and lunatics—because they are mental 
defectives; convicts—because they are moral 
defectives; illiterates (provided their grand- 
fathers could not vote)—because they are 
mentally incompetent; and women. Under 
what class are your mothers, sisters, wives, 
and daughters disqualified? Are they men- 
tally or are they morally defective? If not, 
on what ground are they deprived of the 
right to have a voice in the government 
under which they live? 

Two years ago at Elon College I made 
probably the first equal suffrage speech ever 
heard in this state. I was at once assailed 
on all sides. Since then the politicians have 
seen a new light. You do not find them now 
condemning the proposition but they side- 
step it by saying that they would be for it but 
for the fact that the women do not want it. 
This reminds me of an incident at a marriage 
which took place recently in our state. When 
the minister got to the place where the wo- 
man is called on to respond, a deep mascu- 
line voice said ‘I will.’”” Being astonished, 
he repeated the question, and the reply 
again was made in a deep bass. A man 
on the front bench seeing the preacher’s 
embarrassment spoke up. “Parson, she is 
deef, and I am answering for her.’’ These 


trimmers who assume to answer for the 
women evidently think that they are ‘‘deef’’ 
In truth wherever the women 


and deficient. 
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vote as large a percentage of them cast bal- 
lots as among the men. This is a complete 
answer. Equal suffrage now prevails in 
many foreign countries and in ten great 
states of this union. Its constant extension 
is proof conclusive that woman’s suffrage 
has been beneficial and satisfactory wherever 
it has been adopted. Among the latest 
leaders who have come out openly in its 
favor are William J. Bryan and Champ 
Clark. 

As to the initiative and referendum, I have 
heard Woodrow Wilson make three speeches 
in North Carolina, and in all of them he said 
this measure was indispensable to restore 
the government to the hands of the people. 
I have heard William J. Bryan make three 
speeches in this state and in all of them he 
advocated the same measure. In our great 
auditorium at Raleigh I have heard Senators 
Owen, Gore, Pomerene, LaFollette, and 
other leaders advocate it, and the only 
speech against it was that of a Republican 
Senator who was putin the Senate and kept 
there by the Boston and Maine Railroad 
Company. Yet to this day North Carolina 
has followed his advice and rejected that of 
Wilson, Bryan, and others I have named. 

Mr. Wilson in explaining this measure 
said that “‘back of all reforms is the means of 
getting them,” and that this is an indis- 
pensable measure to that end. If by the 
election of legislators in their interest or 
through the influence of the lobby the great 
interests can defeat a bill which the people 
want they can have it submitted to the 
people at the ballot box by an initiative 
petition. If on the contrary big business by 
the same means carries an act against the 
public interest, the people can have it sub- 
mitted to themselves for review and repeal 
by a referendum petition. Hence it is that 
the political bosses who live on the money 
and the offices they get from the interests 
bitterly oppose these measures which will 
destroy the “means by which they live.” 
They have exactly the same excuse as the 
shrinemakers of Diana at Ephesus who were 
indignant at Paul and Silas for exposing 
their business. 

There are many other measures which 
Labor is demanding, some of which have 
been granted to them in many other juris- 
dictions. But there is not time now to dis- 
cuss them. It is sufficient to say that the 
first and greatest demand of Labor is for 
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freedom—that they shall not be hampered, 
as in’the past, by laws fixing a maximum rate 
for wages; nor by prohibition of their 
forming organizations among themselves for 
the promotion of their own interests; and 
that they shall be protected against the 
more powerful classes by laws restricting the 
hours of labor, and securing the working 
classes from injunctions and trial for con- 
tempt by judges without the interven- 
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tion of a jury. These measures were once 
deemed radical. They are now generally 
held to be just and a due recognition 
of the vast and overwhelming majority of 
our citizens who receive so small a portion 
of that which they create, and who have 
heretofore been the recipients of repressive 
measures at the hand of the governments 
under which they have lived instead of its 
protection. 











THE GREATEST CITY 
By WALT WHITMAN 


The greatest city is that which has the greatest man or woman, 
If it be a few ragged huts, it is still the greatest city in the whole world. 


The place where the greatest city stands, is not the place of stretched wharves, docks, manufactures, deposits 
of produce, 


Nor the place of ceaseless salutes of new-comers, or the anchor-lifters of the departing, 

Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings, or shops selling goods from the rest of the earth, 
Nor the place of the best libraries and schools—nor the place where money is plentiest, 

Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

Where the city stands with the brawniest breed of orators and bards, 

Where the city stands that is beloved by these, and loves them in return, and understands them, 


Where these may be seen going every day in the streets, with their arms familiar to the shoulders of their 
friends, 


Where no monuments exist to heores, but in the common words and deeds, 

Where thrift is in its place, and prudence is in its place, 

Where behavior is the finest of the fine arts, 

Where the slave ceases, and the master of slaves ceases, 

Where the populace rise at once against the never-ending audacity of elected persons, 


Where fierce men and women pour forth, as the sea to the whistle of death pours its sweeping and unript 
waves, 

Where outside authority enters always after the precedence of inside authority, 

Where the citizen is always the head and ideal—and President, Mayor, Governor, and what not, are agents 
for pay, 

Where children are taught from the jump that they are to be laws to themselves, and to depend on them- 
selves, 

Where equanimity is illustrated in affairs, 

Where speculations on the Soul are encouraged, 

Where women walk in public processions in the streets, the same as the men, 


Where they enter the public assembly and take places the same as the men, and are appealed to by the 
orators, the same as the men, 


Where the city of the faithfulest friends stands, 

Where the city of the cleanliness of the sexes stands, 

Where the eity of the healthiest fathers stands, 

Where the city of the best-bodied mothers stands, 

There the greatest city stands, 

—From Leaves of Grass 
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The thirty-fourth annual convention7of the American Federation of Labor 
THE PHILADELPNA which meets in Philadelphia, November 10, will be 
CONVENTION— a conference of the representatives of the most virile, 
ITS DUTIES AND aggressive labor movement in the world. No move- 
RESPONSIBILITIES ment can make continuous progress in a haphazard 

manner, hence there must be periods for considering 
the progress made and the problems to be solved, for determining the value 
of old policies and for deciding upon necessary changes. Such is the nature of 
these annual deliberations. No meeting of any organization held during the 
whole year deals with things so vital in the life of the nation. The success of 
the labor movement means that the masses of the people will have better 
homes, better nourishment, more leisure and more enjoyment; the failure or 
even the checking of that movement means that each of these millions of 
people must wage unaided his fight against poverty. 

The labor movement is not perfect but it gets very close to human hearts; 
it must meet the wants of those in need of immediate help. These wants are 
very many and occupy a primary place in the shaping of human lives. Those 
who are entrusted with the responsibility of dealing with the welfare of these 
millions must understand the meaning of that responsibility and put into their 
work the best of their minds and hearts. 

The great question that confronts this convention as it has confronted 
all others is how to democratize the common life of the nation—how to 
democratize opportunity, the organizations of industry, education in the 
schools and all the supplementary agencies, the rights and the justice accorded 
to all citizens. If all these could be democratized every individual would have 
an opportunity to discover the best that is in him and to live as befits the 
dignity of a human. 

Whatever progress has been made in democratizing life opportunity 
for the workers has been instituted by the toilers themselves. Often they 
have reached for what they vaguely felt but did not understand—the inar- 
ticulate groping and yearning of a human mind conscious of better things. 
Often their methods have lacked in nicety and most perfect adaptability 
but zeal inspired by an ideal has won against great obstacles. Out of even 
blundering attempts have come development and consciousness of power to 
work out their own salvation. They have learned by their mistakes as well 
as their successes. 

Experience of many years teaches that the essential condition requisite 
for all success is economic organization. That is the source of all power and 
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the foundation of all activities. All else is subordinate to the economic organ- 
ization. The A. F. of L. has passed the two million mark and is now pressing 
forward toward the three million goal. It has secured the enactment of legis- 
lation establishing the legal right to organization and to legitimate activities 
necessary to make organization effective. It is now facing an opportunity for 
organization upon a more extensive scale and of a more thorough character 
than ever before possible. Great possibilities lie in the immediate future. 

These are the things that should be foremost in the minds of the delegates 
to the Philadelphia Convention. ‘They have power in their hands to make or 
mar human lives by the nature and by the spirit of their deliberations. All the 
members of the organized labor movement and those who as yet have no 
agency through which to express their inarticulate yearnings, confidently look 
to that convention to deal wisely and nobly with the matters that shall come 
before it. 

The workers of the United States enjoy the most priceless advantage of 
living in the only great country not directly involved in the great war that is 
tconvulsing the nations of Europe. Although we have felt the pinch of tha 
war yet we are not close to its horror, its devastation, and to military service. 

We, as workers, are free to go on with our constructive work of organiza- 
tion which will in turn protect us from unnecessary hardships that have often 
been imposed upon workers as a consequence of economic changes and dis- 
organization for which they were in nowise responsible. 

May the delegates to the Philadelphia Convention be imbued with con- 
sciousness of the human meanings of things and be able and willing to sub- 
ordinate the small and the selfish to the welfare of the movement and the 
workers of America. 

The labor movement of America has done much because it is big and free. 
Its chief purpose has been to secure personal freedom and opportunity for 
the fullest realization of individuality for all. It seeks to put the beauty and 
the fullness of life within the hands of each human being. 





If the peoples of the world need concrete proofs why we should prepare 
against war let them turn to the battlefields. There are 
sights that the eyes will sear into the mind, smells that 
will sicken body and soul, sounds that will make the whole 
being quiver with horror. Such horrors are burning in upon the minds of 
men the necessity for preparations against war—preventive measures and 
agencies. 


PERMANENT 
WORLD PEACE 


So far the nations have given their efforts to ways and means of pro- 
tecting themselves after a war has been declared rather than to the prevention 
of war. In international politics we shall have to learn a lesson similar to the 
one we are learning in regard to health of individuals—it is better to prevent 
disease rather than cure it after it has us in its grip. It is wiser to employ a 
physician to teach us how to avoid disease rather than to put a commercial 
value upon sickness. It is wiser and more civilized to prevent war rather than 
to make it yield commercial profits. 
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Plans for the prevention of war must proceed upon the same practical, 
scientific basis as plans for the prevention of any other undesirable condi- 
tion. Our theories must fit the facts of human nature and political develop- 
ment. The present war has demonstrated the inadequacy of one theory that 
ignored these facts—internationalism. 

One of the strongest impulses in man is patriotism. This instinct was 
ignored by internationalism. Yet it is the instinct that has ever inspired men 
to make great and heroic sacrifices—to give up interests, possessions, dear ones, 
and even life itself. Patriotism lifts men above the level of expediency, safety, 
and profits. War is awful but patriotism will dare even war. The man who 
has thought only for his personal safety and welfare may be useful but he is 
not inspiring. But the man or the woman who gives ungrudgingly, with 
glorious disregard of self, is an inspiration that brings us close to the beauty 
and the purpose of life, and makes luminous the ideal—‘‘He lives most who 





gives most.” 

Something very great and compelling has been identified with patriotism. 
But we need not lose this in gaining international peace. National traits 
and national governments need not be destroyed to make place for agencies 
to insure peace between nations. The federal principle of government has 
been gratifyingly worked out by several states—the United States, the 
German Empire, Australia, Canada, and the South African Union. The 
federal principle can be applied on a world scale to international affairs. Those 
matters which concern the relations of one national government to another 
would rightly come under the jurisdiction of a World Federation, while all 
distinctly national affairs would as now be dealt with by the national gov- 
ernments. ‘This is the principle which has been proved practical by the 
sovereign states in our Union for more than a century and a quarter. 

Already there has been developed a considerable body of international 
law and a standard of international ethics, but political agencies for enforcing 
justice between nations and international decisions have not yet been estab- 
lished. Government has effectiveness in proportion to its power to enforce 
decisions and ideals. An effective world government must have police power 
and coercive agencies. 

In proportion as such a world government should grow in effectiveness and 
authority in inverse proportion would there be possibility for injustice and 
wrongs between nations and necessity for militarism, fortifications of frontiers 
and navies. Such a plan would in nowise detract from the patriotism of any 
man, but by removing opportunities and temptations that induce nations to 
stoop to acts and policies that dim national honor, would give each citizen 
comfort and confidence in the justice of his own nation. 

Nor would a World Federation and a World Parliament make the nations 
less sovereign or less free. World government would merely introduce law 
and order in a twilight zone of politics—the relations between nations. 

The development of government has been the substitution of general 
agencies and universal principles for the individual effort. Formerly each indi- 
vidual protected his “honor.” Under that system his freedom and enjoy- 
ment of justice were circumscribed by his ability to maintain them by force. 
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With the development of civilization and agencies for maintaining peace this 
function was delegated to social agencies. The individuals who delegated to 
outside representative agencies the obligation of maintaining justice and 
freedom did not suffer loss of any of their rights, but gained immeasurably. 

If the nations delegate to representative agencies the power to maintain 
justice, law and order between nations, these will be assured to all more 
impartially and more securely than through the efforts of each nation to 
maintain them by its own coercive agencies. World Federation operating 
through a World Parliament will presage a greater and a grander life for all 
peoples and the devotion of human lives to work, that shall make life better 
and nobler. The war points out the need and the way. 

It is in harmony with the work and the mission of the organized labor 
movement of all countries to promote World Federation. The labor move- 
ment of no other country is so favorably situated to initiate and to maintain 
a campaign of agitation and education as is the American labor movement. 
It is for our movement to assume the leadership in this great work. 





Pure and impartial administration of justice is the bedrock upon which all 

government must be builded. If that fail all else is vain. 
pe piney NG if the sources of justice are corrupt where shall the people 
WRIGHT obtain justice? There is no wrong that so sears its way into 

the inmost being of the individual as injustice. Yet deplor- 
able as is the fact those to whom is entrusted pure and impartial administra- 
tion of justice are not always true to that trust. They are human agents 
with all of the frailties of human nature. They are in conspicuous positions 
where they are severely tested. What might be overlooked in men occupying 
less important offices in them becomes a serious offense because their deci- 
sions make or mar human lives. ‘ 

It is not in the spirit or consciousness of moral superiority that we guard 
the character and reputations of judges so jealously, but it is because we know 
that judges must be above even suspicion that we scrutinize every act, 
official or private. Justice pure and undefiled can not issue from sordid minds 
nor be handed down by unclean hands. 

Last spring, there was introduced into the House of Representatives the 
following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to inquire and report 
whether the action of this House is necessary concerning the alleged official misconduct 
of Daniel Thew Wright, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia; whether he has corruptly accepted favors from lawyers appearing before him; 
whether he has corruptly permitted counsel for a street railway company to indorse his 
notes while said counsel was retained in business and causes before his court; whether 
he has performed the services of lawyer and accepted a fee during his tenure of judicial 
office, in violation of the statute of the United States; whether he has collected and wrong- 
fully appropriated other people’s money; whether he has purposely and corruptly changed 
the record in order to prevent reversal of causes wherein he presided; whether he has borne 
deadly weapons in violation of law; whether he has arbitrarily revoked, without legal right, 
an order of a judge of concurrent jurisdiction appointing three receivers, so as to favor his 
friend by appointing him sole receiver; and whether said judge has been guilty of any mis- 
behavior for which he should be impeached.” 
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In May the sub-committee of the House Judiciary Committee began its 
investigation of these charges. A considerable bulk of evidence was adduced. 
On October 6 Daniel Thew Wright sent to the President of the United States 
his resignation as member of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
to take effect November 15, thus ending his career as a judge and an admin- 
istrator of justice. 

To have given grounds sufficient for the formulation of the charges made 
in the resolution preliminary to impeachment proceedings would render it 
impossible for a judge ever again to perform the work of such an office with 
the full confidence and trust of those in quest of justice. For this reason, even 
if there were no other, it is well that Justice Wright’s resignation removes him 
from the bench. Such a course of action may seem hard to the individual and 
may close to him a profession for which he has made years of preparation, but 
the interests and the welfare of the many are paramount. 

No one with a knowledge of human nature and an understanding of the 
value of life opportunity can exult in the passing of Judge Wright. Endowed 
with unusual ability, coming from a family that for a century has been 
trained in the law, he had an opportunity for a great career. That opportu- 
nity is now gone—the greatest tragedy in life. 

Yet pure and impartial administration of justice demands tragedy for one 
in order to protect others. 





Was it a spirit of sardonic humor or failure to understand which moved John 

D. Rockefeller, Jr., to follow his imperious rejection 
ROCKEFELLER'S of President Wilson’s truce plan for the Colorado 
porn iho ntining situation with the announcement that a com- 
“INVESTIGATION” mission of the Rockefeller Foundation (an institution 

financed by the Rockefeller millions) was to under- 
take an inquiry into general industrial relations between workmen and em- 
ployers? 

Does Mr. Rockefeller really sense the fact that something is very wrong 
in the world of Labor in which justice and real freedom are denied workers, or 
does he merely desire data to sustain the Standard Oil ideas of freedom and 
the economic theories he voiced before the House Committee on Mines? 

Have the American people forgotten that strange, sinister witness, his 
dogmatism, his absolute unyielding indifference to public sentiment, his 
cynical ruthless disregard for the effects of his policies, his terrible concentra- 
tion of purpose, his assumption of infallibility? This is the man who proposes 
to use his money to finance a world-wide quest for the truths of the causes of 
conflicts between ‘‘Labor and Capital.” Note the abstract terms with the 
effect of isolating the problem from the human beings concerned. Further- 
more remember the old adage: He who pays the piper may call the tune. 

This “investigation” will be conducted by the Rockefeller Foundation, 
It will be remembered that this is the foundation that vainly sought a federal 
charter but was refused because Congress felt that its influence would be un- 
democratic and anti-social. “In spirit and in method the investigation will be 
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like that carried on by the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research.” That 
is to say a new germ or a new form of life has been noted. Let there be an 
assemblage of the savants and the scientists to observe this new bug. Let 
them come armed with microscopes, laboratory outfits, to observe and study 
the reactions and the habits of this new bug. Let the phenomena be care- 
fully noted, tabulated, compared, in order to formulate principles and rules 
and reduce to scientific formule. Let the investigators be prepared to 
experiment. Vivisection promotes the interest of science—this new bug, 
the worker, may be improved by a few operations, or the removal of a few 
wants or aspirations. Let the investigators maintain the scientist’s attitude 
of disinterested aloofness and they may be able to discover great possibilities 
for the miners of Colorado. Of course, the miners need do nothing but 
patiently submit to be “‘investigated,”’ castigated, or dissected. 

If the efforts of this scientific inquiry could be turned upon the heart 
and the mind of John D. Rockefeller and infuse into them an understanding 
of the idea that if he and the other coal operators would only get off the backs 
of the miners and loose their strangle-hold from their throats, the miners 
would normally and rationally work out their own welfare without outside 
assistance. Give the workers a chance and they will establish justice for 
themselves as independent, capable men should. Let them be men, not 
dependents. Let them conduct their own investigations if they want them. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s investigation can do nothing more than produce a 
Standard Oil card index system of the phenomena of industrial relations. 
The foundation can not accept Standard Oil money and leave out Rockefeller. 
Rockefeller dominates all agencies and activities with which he is associated. 
This fact is one of the reasons why the association between the Department of 
Agriculture and the Rockefeller Foundation roused public indignation. 
Recognition of this principle led the National Educational Association to de- 
clare for education unhampered by subsidization by private foundations or 
endowments. Within the recent past has come an additional verification in 
Dr. William H. Allen’s explanation of his resignation from the New York City 
Bureau of Municipal Research, charging that the contributions from the 
Rockefeller Foundations were stifling the bureau and substituting so-called 
“scientific”? research for municipal research. 

If Mr. Rockefeller would really do Labor and all the nation a favor, he 
would follow a suggestion recently made: “The one thing that the world 
could gracefully accept from Mr. Rockefeller now would be the establish- 
ment of a great endowment of research and education to help other people 
to see in time how they can keep from being like him.” 





“CO wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us!”’ 





THE LABOR OF A HUMAN BEING IS NOT A COMMODITY OR 
ARTICLE OF COMMERCE. 





NOW FOR THE THREE MILLION MARK! 
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Again the coal operators of Colorado have assumed responsibility for the 
industrial conflict that has been waged in that state for 


~ — more thana year. The fundamental issue involved in this 
ROCKEFELLER conflict is the right of the miners to organize and through 


their chosen representatives to make with their employers 
definite agreements as to conditions of work. Organization not only enables 
workers to make agreements but also to secure their enforcement. ‘The 
right of organization is established in every civilized country. This is the 
right which the Colorado coal companies refuse to recognize. These operators 
have rejected every attempt at conferences and concessions for the purpose 
of reaching an agreement. 

The denial of the right of workmen to present, defend, and advocate their 
cause to employers is in principle a violation of the constitutional and funda- 
mental right to be heard by counsel. The constitution of the United States 
and those of our several states unmistakably grant the right of any one having 
a cause in court of justice or before any legislative or executive department 
to be heard by counsel. The working people have more vital interests at 
stake in their conferences with employers than they have before the judicial, 
legislative, or executive branches of the government. As the workman's 
cause can not always be presented by the worker, the employe, the right 
to choose one somewhat better qualified than the rest, some one placed in a 
position of comparative independence from employers’ power of punishment, 
is the right to appear by counsel in an industrial dispute between workmen and 
their employers. Though employers may have the legal right to deny this 
principle they have not the moral right. 

Last spring federal troops were sent into Colorado in order to secure to the 
state a republican form of government. During the months that the federal 
troops have maintained peace, the operators have made no movement to reach 
a working agreement with their employes. The policies of the coal com- 
panies have been dominated by the policies of 26 Broadway. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., who was the directing power, followed a course of action that 
defied the state government and the government of the United States. De- 
spite every appeal he dogmatically and doggedly interposed his own notion 
of economic liberty, furthering his own economic interests. 

Untouched by popular condemnation, by the disapproval or appeals of 
public officials, John D. Rockefeller stubbornly stood for “‘principle’’—princi- 
ple that means economic slavery for the miners of Colorado. As an individual 
he has a right to believe in despotism as a principle, but that does not give him 
the right to impose despotism upon the citizens of a republic. The ‘principle’ 
of opposition to unionism is couched in many terms, but never varies in pur- 
pose. This relentless adherence to “principle” has resulted in the defeat 
of another effort to bring peace to the Colorado coal fields. 

After federal authority assumed control of the situation the Department 
of Labor sent two special conciliators to investigate conditions and to devise 
an agreement. These representatives of the United States government, 
William Fairley, of the United Mine Workers, and Hywel Davies, ex-president ° 
of the Kentucky association of coal operators, recently reported to President 
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Wilson a tentative plan for peace. The President sent this proposal together 
with a letter to the coal companies and to the officers of the miners’ organiza- 
tion. In this connection it is significant to note that the federal government 
finds it necessary to recognize the miners’ union as the agency through which 
to establish peace. 

In his letter the President points out that the most serious outcome of 
maintaining present conditions will be “the feeling that is being generated 
and the impression of the public that no one is willing to act, no one is willing 
to yield anything, no one is willing even to consider terms of accommodation.” 
The responsibility for this deadlock rests upon the mine operators who have 
persistently ignored the miners’ repeated requests for conferences. However, 
the continued deadlock obliges the President to determine whether he is 
justified in using the army of the United States indefinitely for police service. 
As the situation now is the coal mining companes insist upon the “‘principle’’ 
of industrial autocracy and are protected in that position by federal troops. 

The agreement submitted by the President provides for the following 
regulations to obtain during a three years’ truce: 

The mining and labor laws of the state are to be enforced. Striking 
miners not found guilty of violations of laws are to be re-employed at old 
places or others if former places are filled. Intimidation of union or non-union 
men is prohibited. The current scale of wages, rules, and regulations for 
each mine is to be printed and posted. Provisions are made for adjusting 
grievances; these are local grievance committees with appeal to a commission 
composed of three men appointed by the President, a representative of each 
side and an umpire. 

During the life of the truce the following conditions are to obtain: the 
right to collective agreements to be waived however without imposing inhibi- 
tions upon the making of such agreements; mine guards to be abolished; 
federal or state troops to be withdrawn; parading, picketing, colonizing, or 
mass Campaigning by representatives of miners’ organizations to cease when 
such conditions interfere with the operation of any mine. The deci- 
sions of the commission are to be final in all cases submitted. Pending an 
investigation or decision there is to be no suspension of work. ‘The com- 
mission may impose penalties for violations of the agreement. 

This agreement makes use of the methods of labor organizations although 
it does not definitely recognize the union. The first provision, that the laws 
of the state shall be enforced, is a most stinging criticism of existing conditions 
in Colorado. Although no effort has been made to punish former violations 
of laws by companies yet juries have busily found indictments against miners 
who if found’guilty can be penalized under this agreement. 

The officers of the miners’ organization accepted this agreement without 
reservation. ‘This action was ratified by a special convention of the United 
Mine Workers held at Trinidad. The delegates to the convention had endured 
the privations of the strike. They had undergone its suffering and sacrifice. 
They had seen its arson and bloodshed by gunmen and militia. In their 
speeches the miners called attention to the fact that this was the first time 
‘the Colorado miners had ever received any consideration from either the 
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government or the operators. Although they were not satisfied with all the 
terms of the agreement, yet they felt that out of the truce would come better 
things. 

The coal operators opposed the agreement and sought to defeat it. They 
asked and obtained a conference with President Wilson. Their spokesman 
was the president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company—the Rockefeller 
interests. He told the President that some of the terms of the agreement 
did not meet with the approval of his company and that therefore he wished 
to propose another plan that was satisfactory. How immeasurable is the 
presumption of the industrial despot! 

President Wilson refused to take up the preferred plan. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., in a personal letter to the President endorsed the spirit and policy 
of Mr. Welborn. Forty-eight other coal companies heard the voice of the 
master and wrote a joint letter rejecting the peace plan. They announced 
they were in complete accord with the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. 
While pretending a desire to establish peace they placed obstructions in its 
path. They profess to desire the welfare of the miners, and deny them the 
right fundamental for real and progressive betterment. 

The industrial experience of all countries demonstrates that permanent 
industrial peace can be maintained only through collective bargaining. The 
Rockefeller despot has declared his unalterable opposition to collective bar- 
gaining. So far he has successfully opposed his will against the interests of 
the miners, the peace of a state and a nation. It must now be decided whether 
he shall be permitted to dictate our policies indefinitely. Shall we have 
government by, for, and in the interest of John D. Rockefeller or of the people 
of the United States? 





Is the right of petition guaranteed in our constitution a paper right or one 

that may be invoked by every citizen? Does a government 
THE RIGHT employe alienate this right because he works for the gov- 
pte apn " ernment? If they have not the right to petition for redress 
BE ABRIDGED grievances how do they differ from the subjects of an 

absolute despotism? Free men can not with safety give up 
the right of petition or the right of self-protection, whatever the nature of 
theiremployment. The railway mail clerks charge that they have been denied 
this right. Some time ago the railway mail service introduced a system of 
“scientific efficiency” based upon the stop-watch and time study researches. 
The motions and the reactions of the clerks were noted and timed by “‘experts”’ 
in efficiéncy who stood guard with stop-watches in hand. The clerks were 
treated like machinery to be speeded up to the highest rate possible. They 
charged that the real purpose of this humiliating treatment was to establish 
standards to prevent many from securing promotion. 

The railway clerks exercised their constitutional right and sent petitions 
to Representatives and Senators protesting against the efficiency system. 
Meanwhile Senator Borah had introduced a bill prohibiting a time study 
of the movements of employes by means of a stop-watch or any time-measuring 
device and also prohibiting payment of a premium or bonus as wages. 
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In September Mr. Alexander H. Stephens, general superintendent of the 
railway mail service, made a speech in Indianapolis, in which he said: 

“And let me tell you that anybody that signs that petition with that statement is up 
before the General Superintendent of this service for removal for lying. Tell your fellow- 
clerks that. I do not think any of you gentlemen in Indianapolis have signed that petition, 
but whoever signs it is going to come up before the General Superintendent for removal.” 

Such a threat was a gross, illegal, and tyrannical interference with the con- 
stitutional rights of the railway clerks, rights which are peculiarly valuable 
to them since they are denied the usual methods of redress used by employes in 
private industries. So pressing were the needs of these clerks and so great was 
the coercion exercised by the superintendent that many of them wrote to 
Senator Borah asking to have their names removed from the petitions. These 
letters state directly or indirectly that the writers can not afford to imperil 
their means of earning a livelihood. 

This is indeed a serious situation and should be carefully and thoroughly 
investigated by the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, to which 
the letters were referred. 

So great a value did our forefathers who established the independence 
of our country put upon this right that they demanded it be put in the amend- 
ments to the constitution. ‘The following is the first amendment: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the government for a redress of grievances. 

This right of petition is a right necessary to a free people and must be 
maintained inviolate. ‘The railway mail clerks must and will be protected 
and they themselves must insist upon their rights. 





Read again this definition of trade unionists and see if it does not suggest 
ways whereby you may become a more active, helpful member of your union, 
and thereby promote the welfare of all humanity: Wage-workers, members 
in good standing of the union of the trade or calling at which they are em- 
ployed, who realize as a fundamental principle the necessity of unity of all 
their fellows employed at the same trade or calling; who recognize the vital, 
logical extension, growth and development of all unions of all trades and 
callings and who strive for the unity, federation, co-operation, fraternity, 
and solidarity of all organized wage-earners; who can and do subordinate self 
for the common good and always strive for the common uplift; who decline 
to limit the sphere of their activity by any dogma, doctrine or ism. Finally, 
those organized wage-workers who fearlessly and insistently, maintain and 
contend that the trade unions, the trade union movement, are paramount to 
any other form of organization or movement of labor in the world. 





THE LABOR OF A HUMAN BEING IS NOT A COMMODITY OR 
ARTICLE OF COMMERCE. 





NOW FOR THE THREE MILLION MARK! 
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Trade Unionism in England 


[Exclusive correspondence of AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, September 30, 1914. 

RITISH trade unions have felt the effects of the 
B European war in a good many different ways. 
For one thing every union has sent men to the 
front. Some of these were reservists, that is, soldiers 
whose time with the regular army had expired years 
ago, but who remained on the reserve list in case of 
need and were paid during these years a minimum of 
12 cents per day as a kind of retaining fee. Many 
others have helped to swell the enormous number of 
new recruits. At the time of writing over 600,000 
men have joined the British army for the first time 
in their lives, and as these are among the most 
physically fit men in the country it can be imagined 
that trade unionists figure very largely among them. 

Many union executives have also felt the drain 
to the army. Officials and important committee 
members have gone and all kinds of readjustments 
have had to take place. The dislocation in this con- 
nection is greater nowadays than it would have been 
years ago, owing to the fact that so many unions 
have now ranged themselves as approved societies 
for the carrying out of the National Insurance Act. 
Their bookkeeping and office work have been im- 
mensely increased as a result, as also consequently 
have the funds handled by the unions. 

Perhaps the union which more than any other has 
felt the effect of the war is the National Seamen and 
Firemen’s Union. Concerned as this great society 
is with the men employed in Britain’s mercantile 
marine it found itself face to face at the very start 
with special problems. First of all a great many 
of our merchant sailors are naval reservists who were 
promptly called away to join the fleet. This also 
applied to members of the union executive. Inci- 
dentally this reminds me that Havelock Wilson, 
Junior, the son of the union’s president, was one of 
the first to go. He is now, along with many other 
members of the union, with the British fleet in the 
North Sea. Secondly, the union was promptly 
up against the great question of alien sailors, also 
members of the union on British ships. The gov- 
ernment perceived right away that it was impossible 
to allow German and Austrian sailors to continue 
their work on English ships and it approached the 
union for its help in this matter. Eventually a 
scheme of concentration camps was arranged. Land 
was bought and leased in various parts of the 
country well away from the coast, tents and houses 
erected, and provision made for maintaining at these 
centers German and Austrian sailors removed from 
British merchant ships during the war. The union 
will have charge of these camps, the British govern- 
ment paying so much per head for the maintenance 
of the “concentrateds.’”’ Havelock Wilson, Tom 
Chambers, and Cathery have been very busy on this 
work lately. The confined sailors will be given the 
largest measure of liberty possible within bounds and 
will employ themselves in farming and allied opera- 
tions. 

Other unions have of course had the war brought 
home to them pretty forcibly by an increase in the 





This, however, 
has been by no means so great as was expected. Of 
course for one thing the tremendous increase in the 
British army has taken away numbers of men who 
otherwise would perhaps have found themselves out 
of positions, while at the same time the disturbance 
of trade resulting from the war has been compara- 


numbers of unemployed members. 


tively small. Figures issued by the government 
show that the actual amount of unemployment in 
the country is not so great as in some bad years of 
industrial crisis in times of peace. One of the things 
that have prevented unemployment statistics from 
looking threatening has been the practice of most 
employers to put all their men on short time rather 
than retain some on full time while dismissing the 
rest. 

Certain trades have suffered more than others. For 
one thing, the luxury trades are the worst hit, al- 
though even here, in connection with things like 
jewelry, some of the vacant spots are being filled up 
by the new movement to produce here goods hitherto 
imported from Germany. The textile trade has been 
badly affected, although within two months of the 
war conditions are improving there. The building 
trade, which was threatened with substantial injury, 
is by no means bad and is improving. For one thing, 
so far as London was concerned, the great lockout 
held up a large amount of necessary building and 
caused a big accumulation of building materials. The 
result is that the construction work is now going 
ahead well. The tailoring trade, with all its manu- 
factured allies, is doing well, owing to the tremendous 
rush of army orders. To uniform and equip 600,000 
fresh regular soldiers, with a further large number of 
territorials, and to do this in a hurry, is making 
things boom, day and night work being the rule in 
some localities. 

With regard to the extra drain upon unions be- 
cause of out-of-work pay the government has 
promptly come to the rescue with an ingenious 
scheme of aid. Many conferences took place be- 
tween the trade union leaders and government 
officials of the Board of Trade and the Treasury, and 
in addition to trades compulsorily insured against 
unemployment under part two of the National In- 
surance Act, relief is to be given to such unions as 
also themselves habitually pay unemployment bene- 
fit. The government contribution may very likely 
be equal to about $1.25 per member out of work. 
The new provisions also cover still wider matters. 

Strikes and lockouts have of course been reduced 
toa minimum. There are no lockouts and the only 
strikes are little trifling affairs that arise suddenly 
over some local dispute and are easily settled. Em- 
ployers show remarkable readiness to meet their 
workmen and the latter are by no means behind in 
accepting offers. 

The general industrial outlook is regarded without 
apprehension and with the expected gradual diminu- 
tion in the area of territory affected by the war a 
more rapid approach to normal conditions here and 
in the allied countries is confidently anticipated. 
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The German Trade Union Movement in 1913 


By Hans FEHLINGER 


Municu, GERMANY. 

TATISTICS recently published show that 

S during 1913, in spite of adverse industrial 

conditions, the trade unions affiliated to the 

“‘General Commission” at Berlin made a slight gain 

in membership, while in the other groups of unions— 

the so-called Christian Unions and Hirsch-Duncker 
Unions—had losses in membership. 

The number of unions affiliated to the General 
Commission of Trade Unions of Germany and their 
average membership at the end of each year, from 
1909 to 1913, are given in the following table, which 
also shows the increase in membership in each year, 
as compared with the previous year: 


Year No. of Unions rebate Increase 
SESE eneees 53 1,832,667 936 
Se — | 2,017,298 184,631 
Se 48 2,320,986 303,688 
= oe 2,530,390 209,404 
5913... eS 2,548,763 18,373 


The total average membership in 1913 showed an 
increase of 716,093, as compared with 1909. The 
number of unions decreased owing to amalgama- 
tions of unions of kindred trades or occupations. 

The membership at the end of 1913 was dis- 
wate among the various trade groups as fol- 
ows: 


Trade Groups Membership 
EEL 
BBOtRs STARING... ...-.2csccececcens- ¥ secucee SOGOE 
ES Se 
Transport trades.................. Sa tao 
Mining........ pi saiie lek ereieiaiesiasaiGtblonadesctieiaipaaamaieicacaa 
Clothing trades aE eee ere 112,459 
Woodworking trades..............................~-.- 209,703 
Food, drink, and tobacco trades... 118,341 
Clay, glass, and stone working .................... 75,907 
Paper and leather trades._............................. 74,877 
Printing trades._................. siciieicelsiacaianitataaaise,. Aa 
ee : Se 


The number of female trade union members 
increased from 133,888 (7.3 per cent of the total 
membership) in 1909, to 223,676 (8.8 per cent), in 
1913. Of the 47 unions affiliated to the General 
Commission in 1913, 29 had female members; the 
unions having the largest female membership are 
those of the textile workers (54,846 female members), 
metal workers (27,971), and general factory work- 
ers (26,376). 

In 1913 the total income of the 47 national 
unions affiliated to the General Commission 
amounted to $19,525,000, while the total expen- 
diture was $17,835,000, and the funds on hand 
at the end of the year amounted to $20,969,000. 
The four main classes of expenditure in 1912 and 
1913 were as follows: 


1912 1913 
Benefits......................... $8,856,000 $11,379,000 
Educational purposes. 767,000 800,000 
Organizing, etc...__....... _ 2,158,000 2,420,000 
Management....._........... 2,768,000 3,235,000 


In 1913 the amounts expended on the various 
benefits were: 

‘ ab Total Amount Per Member 
Strike, lockout and victim- 


ization benefit . $4,177,000 $1.64 
Traveling and unemploy- 
ment benefit ay ee . 3,105,000 1.22 
Sick benefit......... ; 3,217,000 1.26 
Other benefits ; 880,000 0.35 
Teo..................... $21,379,000 $4.47 


The membership of the Hirsch-Duncker unions 
was 108,028 in 1909, 109,225 in 1912, and 106,618 
in 1913. The following figures show the income, 
expenditure, and funds of this group of unions in 
1913: 

Total income.......... tie — 


Expenditure on: 
Traveling and unem- 


ployment benefit._...... $83,000 
Sick benefit..................... 192,000 
Strike and lockout bene- 
aS LC 
Other benefits................. 44,000 
Management, etc.......... 196,000-——— 
Total expenditure.__.................$624,000 
Funds, December 31, 1913........................... $411,000 


These figures indicate that the Hirsch-Duncker 
unions do not amount to much. They have no 
practical influence in the labor world. 

The membership of the Christian Trade Unions 
increased from 270,751 in 1909, to 344,687 in 
1912; in 1913 there occurred a decrease to 342,785. 
The following table gives a summary of the finances 
of the Christian Trade Unions in 1913: 





Total income._.............. wid ... $1,709,000 
Expenditure on: 
Traveling and unem- 
ployment benefit._..... $68,000 
Sick benefit... 194,000 
Strike and — “lockout 
benefit........ w..----. 236,000 
Other benefits... —— 
Management, etc...__... 890,000 -———— 
Total expenditure...................$1,453,000 
Funds on Dec. 31, 1913.____.............--~--.--- $2,305,000 


The figures below show, for 1913, the average per 
capita expenditure on certain benefits in each of the 
three groups of trade unions: 

Strike, lockout and Unemployment 


Groups of Unions victimization and traveling 


benefit benefit 
Generai Commission.............. $1.65 $1.22 
Hirsch-Duncker Federation... 1.03 0.91 
Christian Trade Unions.......... 0.69 0.30 


In addition to the above mentioned groups of 
unions there exist in this country a number of un- 
affiliated unions the total membership of which, in 
1912, was 310,197; figures for 1913 are not yet 
available. 
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In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. ’ 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month, 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results, 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Cigar Makers 


G. W. Perkins—Fifty-seven death benefits 
amounting to $16,900 and 1,200 sick and disabled 
benefits amounting to $16,000 have been paid 
during the past month. Two small strikes, one in 
Hammond, Indiana, the other in Key West, Florida, 
were successfully settled in a very short time. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould—A new local has been formed at 
Brooklyn, New York. One death benefit of $50 
has been paid. Trade conditions are improving and 
we are now inaugurating a movement for a universal 
nine-hour work day throughout the lace industry. 


Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Three new locals, at Way- 
cross, Georgia; Buffalo, New York, and Coffeyville, 
Kansas, have been organized during the month. 
Two. strikes have taken place on account of dis- 
crimination against union officers. One, at Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, was successfully settled in two 
days. The other, at Brockton, Massachusetts, is 
still on and President Brock has been called from 
his organizing work in Tennessee to take charge. We 
have signed five new agreements, all of which call 
for increased wages. Two of them provide for a nine- 
hour day. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers 


_ Patrick E. Lyons—Two death benefits amount- 
ing to $400 have been paid within the past month. 
Employment is good and working fconditions are 
normal. 





Painters and Paperhangers 


J. C. Skemp—Our membership has been in- 
creased by 262 within the past month. We have 
paid $10,550 in death benefits and $2,775 in sick 
and disabled benefits. 


Post-Office Clerks 


Thomas F. Flaherty—Locals have been formed at 
Ottawa, Illinois, and Norristown, Pennsylvania. We 
are continuing the agitation for the reduction of 
night work. 


Print Cutters 


Richard H. Scheller—One death benefit of $200 
has been paid during the month. Trade conditions 
are improving and we are contemplating a movement 
to create a greater demand for our union labeled 
products, particularly in wall papers. 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Urban A. Walter—A local with forty-two mem- 
bers has been formed at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
General uneasiness is felt over the “‘speed-test”’ 
and efficiency rating systems in use. Our organizing 
movement is progressing. 


Theatrical Stage Employes 


M. A. Carney.—Fifteen new locals and 150 new 
members have been added to our organization within 
the month. Employment is good and conditions 
generally are improving. Working conditions have 
been materially improved and wages have been 
increased 10 per cent. 
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FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—Herman I. Ross: 

Organized labor is in better condition than un- 
organized, but employment is not steady. The 
paperhangers have been on strike for some time, 
but are holding their own. The Southern Labor 
Conference was well attended and many measures 
of benefit to organized labor were acted upon. There 
was a fine label demonstration on Labor Day. A 
union of chauffeurs has been formed, and efforts are 
being made to organize the stationary firemen. 

Tuscaloosa.—W. B. Haynie: 

The condition of the carpenters’ organization here 
is improving. We now have a fifty per cent organi- 
zation and have reduced hours from 10 to 9 since 
organizing. A trades council has been organized and 
a union of retail clerks is under way. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix —H. P. Greene: 

Organized labor is holding its own and working 
for better conditions. Unorganized labor is in poorer 
condition, working longer hours for less wages, and 
in some lines working on Sunday. Most of the or- 
ganizations here are in the building trades, conse- 
quently employment is not steady. A women’s 
trade union league has been organized. A taxation 
ordinance has been passed which is unfair to the 
workers, and another ordinance which prevents 
picketing will be opposed through the referendum 
vote. 

Tucson——Folsom Moore: 

All skilled trades having the requisite number of 
men employed are organized and working harmoni- 
ously. The unions are all in a prosperous condition, 
and employment is steady. The plasterers raised 
wages recently and the printers have begun negotia- 
tions with their employers for increase in wages and 
decrease in hours. All initiated bills which will be 
brought up for ratification at the coming elections 
have a good chance to carry. All locals are advertis- 
ing the organization and their labels by means of 
slides in the local theaters. The barbers have suc- 
ceeded in securing the passage of a city ordinance 
providing for Sunday closing. One new union is 
under way. 


CALIFORNIA 


Eureka—B. 1. Dennis: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment is steady most of the year. The label league is 
doing good work for the union labels. A union of 
laundry workers is under way. 

Hanford—A. Gustafson: 

All work in the building trades is done under 
union conditions. The organized workers are in far 
better condition than the unorganized. An effort 
is being made to organize the retail clerks. 

Richmond. —W. M. Shade: 

Richmond is 90 per cent organized. The organiza- 
tions are all in good condition. Every trade here 
has adopted the eight-hour day. Employment, 
however, is not steady. Our union paper, the Daily 
News, is prospering, and the demand for union 
label goods is general. A state law which goes to 
referendum at the coming election provides that 





only property owners can vote on bond issues, and 
is to be vigorously opposed by organized labor. 

San Mateo.—J. B. Falvey: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but the un- 
organized are complaining about their conditions. 
Employment is fairly steady, but does not promise 
to continue so. The butchers have reduced their 
hours, securing evening closing at 6 P. M. and no 
Sunday work. Merchants are paying attention to 
our demand for union label products. A union of 
bartenders is under way. 


COLORADO 


Pueblo.—Ed. Anderson: 

Organized labor, with the exception of the strik- 
ing miners, is in fine shape. All bulding craftsmen 
are steadily employed and other crafts report that 
work is plentiful. The unorganized workers are in 
very bad condition. Although work is plentiful on 
account of the large crops, the men have to work 
for whatever they can get, and are unable to make 
any effective demands for higher wages or better 
conditions. Our local label council is constantly 
advocating the patronage of union label products 
and is securing very good results. Unions of 
plumbers, drain layers, and laborers have been 
formed, and several others are under way. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is showing much improvement; 
unorganized labor is in very bad condition. Em- 
ployment is steady. Employes of the Bond Bottle 
Seal Company have received an increase in wages 
without strike, and a graduated reduction in hours. 
The Labor Day demonstration was very successful. 


GEORGIA 


Waycross.—R. LL. Singleton: 

The number of unorganized workers here is too 
small to be considered. The organizations are all in 
fairly good condition. Employment is steady in the 
shops and mills and improving in the building 
trades. The firemen in the city fire department have 
a federal labor union. A local of musicians and one 
of bottlers have been formed, and a union of laundry 
workers is under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—Alois Towers: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but employ- 
ment is very unsteady. The trades assembly and all 
affiliated unions are opposing the renewal of the 
franchise to the street car company which grants a 
10-cent fare within the city limits. All the stores 
carry a full line of products bearing the union 
labels. 

East St. Louis—J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but em- 
ployment is unsteady. The label league and the 
women’s union label league are doing good work for 
the labels. Efforts are being made to organize the 
carriage and wagon workers. 

LaSalle-——James P. Trench: 

The organized workers are in good condition and 
are receiving fair wages; the unorganized are in very 

































































poor condition with very low wages. Employment 
is steady. Very good work is being done for the 
union labels. 

Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Organized labor is in good condition; unorganized, 
not so good. Wages for the unorganized workers 
are from 5 to 7 cents less an hour than for the organ- 
ized. Employment is steady in the mills and shops 
but outside work is uncertain. Wages in one district 
were increased 8 cents an hour without strike. 

Peoria.—Walter S. Bush: 

Labor organizations here are advancing all the 
time. Conditions are about normal except in the 
building trades, as there have been no big jobs all 
summer. The theatrical stage employes secured a 
new contract with a good increase in wages. Our 
Labor Day parade was the largest we have had in 
years. Moving pictures of it were taken and will be ex- 
hibited in the motion picture houses. The demand 
for union labels is very good. 

Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor in this city and vicinity is in 
splendid condition; better than ever before. All 
trades in the city except the carpenters are affiliated 
to the central body, and they all report progress. 
The tinners’ union, recently organized, is doing good 
work for the craft, having secured an agreement 
from every employer of the trade in the city, a con- 
dition never before existing. Employment is fairly 
good at the present time. The mining industry 
is picking up, and improvement is expected in all 
lines in the near future. All local unions except 
the carpenters are holding their meetings in the new 
Labor Temple built by the miners’ local at a cost of 
$3,500—the best monument to organized labor in 
this section, of which we are all very proud. Good 
work is being done for the union labels by all crafts. 

Streator —Thomas Kelly: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than the unorganized. Employment is fairly steady. 
A local of machinists has been orgé anized with a 
membership of fifty. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. 


INDIANA 


Anderson.—lL,. W. Belton: 

Organized labor is in good condition with nearly 
all members employed. The unorganized workers 
are in bad condition. Skilled machinists in three 
different shops have been discharged for attempting 
to organize. There is a good demand for union 
label products. A union of patternmakers is under 
way. 

Logansport. —Dora E. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor in this section con- 
tinues fair, but with considerable room for i improve- 
ment. Employment is not very steady. Unor- 
ganized common labor which a year ago received 
a wage of $2 a day is now paid only $1.50 a day, and 
there is very little work at that price. The city 
council has turned down the petition of organized 
labor and rescinded its action in founding a public 
bath house. The union labels are fairly well pat- 
ronized 

Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

Organized labor is in good condition and is gen- 
erally employed at a fair rate of wages. Unor- 
ganized workers are not employed regularly and re- 
ceive about 35 per cent of the rate paid organized 
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workers. Employment is fairly steady considering 
the conditions of trade. Some good buildings are in 
the course of construction and most of the factories 
are busy. There is a constant demand for the union 
labels. 

Princeton.—William M. Smith: 

The blacksmiths and the teamsters have organized 
within the month, leaving only six crafts to be or- 
ganized to make Princeton a 100 per cent union 
town. Conditions are good and the organizations 
are doing well. We have met with strong opposition 
in trying to organize the girls in the canning factory, 
but we expect to succeed in the end. Everything 
possible is being done for the union labels. A union 
of steam engineers is under way. 

South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, but employ- 
ment is not steady. The building trades won a 
three days’ strike for a new wage-scale. The central 
labor union has a committee which is working hard 
for a workman’s compensation act. The demand 
for union label products is constantly increasing. 
A union of bakers is under way. 


IOWA 


Mason City.—William H. Griebling: 

The organized workers are far in advance of the un- 
organized, and have fairly good conditions. Condi- 
tions among the unorganized are very bad. Em- 
ployment is quite steady. The plumbers secured 
wage increases as the result of a strike; the car- 
penters and electrical workers, without strike. 
Weare working on the organization of a central body 
at present. We have just inaugurated an agitation 
in favor of the union labels. Unions of tailors and 
clerks are under way. 


KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Organized labor has the advantage of unorganized 
both in wages and hours. Unorganized workers are 
not employed as steadily as are the organized. We 
are working steadily for the union labels. 

Kansas City.—James Sniderman: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than the 
unorganized, but just at present things are at a 
standstill on account of the lockout in the building 
trades. The campaign in the interest of the union 
labels continues steadily. A union of building 
laborers is under way. 

Lawrence-—B. M. Schooley: 

Organized labor is in good condition, although 
no increases in wages have been secured since last 
year, owing to a generally dull condition of trade. 
The eight-hour day prevails. Employment is not very 


steady. The union labels are gaining in popular 
favor. The formation of a central labor union is 
urged. 


KENTUCKY 


Newport.—Chris Cline. 

Wages and working conditions are good for the 
organized workers. The unorganized are not in as 
good condition, especially as regards wages. Em- 
ployment i is not very steady but the prospects are 
encouraging. Conditions have been improved 
during the year without strike. We are attempting 
to get union labeled goods into all the stores and are 
meeting with fair success. An injunction has been 
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issued against the horseshoers’ union. We are 
re-organizing the retail clerks, and a union of elec- 
trical workers is under way. 

Paducah—J. S. Hopwood: 

All crafts here are well organized and working in 
harmony. The union shop prevails in all crafts ex- 
cept among the painters, the carpenters having been 
successful in securing an agreement with the only 
non-union contractor in the city. The women’s 
union label league is making a good fight for the 
union labels. One new union is under way. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J.M. Theall: 

Organized labor receives 50 per cent higher wages, 
has steadier work and shorter workdays than the 
unorganized. Employment is steady. The union 
labels are being strongly urged. A tailors’ union 
has been formed. 

Monroe—l,. M. Hudnall: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady, but short time work prevails. Agitation 
is continued for the patronage of the union labels. 
Two new unions are under way, and prospects are 
bright for the formation of a central body. 


MAINE 


Augusta—John H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, very poor. Employment is fairly steady. 
Organized workers have improved conditions 
steadily without strikes, and have had the co- 
operation of the Y. M. C. A. in their efforts. Good 
work is done for the union labels. A union of 
stationary firemen has been organized during the 
month, and efforts are being made to organize the 
street-car men. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge.—Samuel : Margolin: 

Organized labor is in good condition and em- 
ployment is fairly steady. The eight-hour day, with 
Saturday half-holiday prevails. The union of city 
employes has raised wages to $2.50 per day. Good 
work is done for the union labels. 

Lowell —Edmond Sicard: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but 
employment is unsteady. Good work is done for the 
union labels. An organization of weavers is under 
way. 

Middleboro ——Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, bad. Employment is fairly steady. The 
central labor union is active in the interest of the 
union labels. A charter has just been issued to the 
central labor union. 

New Bedford—Thomas B. Ryan: 

The condition of organized labor is very much 
better than that of the unorganized. Employment 
is steady for skilled workers, but dull for the un- 
skilled. The bartenders have improved conditions 
as the result of a strike. The central body is boom- 
ing the union labels..Street car men and steam- 
fitters have organized during the month and a build- 
ing trades council has been formed. 

Taunton.—Arthur J. Sample: 

Conditions in union shops are maintained at a 
fair standard. The machinists are gaining very 


rapidly and the stationary firemen are making “good 
progress. Employment is becoming more steady in 
the foundries, which have been running part time 
for almost a year. The Labor Day celebration was 
a great success. A shoe repairers’ union has been 
formed, and unions of clay workers, teamsters, and 
retail clerks are under way. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is not steady. All 
union labels are being pushed. 

Lansing.—W. D. Borden: 

Organized labor is in good condition and holding 
its own. Employment is fairly steady. The barbers 
have reduced their hours, and the printers, press- 
men and bookbinders have secured wage increases 
without strike. The silver anniversary convention 
of the Michigan State Federation of Labor, held here 
in September, was very successful. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls ——E. G. Hall: 

Better conditions prevail among the organized 
workers than among the unorganized, and consider- 
able interest in organization is being manifested by 
the unorganized. Employment is fairly steady and 
considerable work is being carried on. Papermakers 
have secured some concessions. A splendid Labor 
Day demonstration has aroused an interest in 
unionism. ‘The newly organized central body has 
appointed a label committee which is already doing 
good work. Organizations of retail clerks, painters, 
carpenters, barbers, and a trades and labor assembly 
have been formed, and unions of tailors and laundry 
workers are under way. 

Minneapolis—Jean E. Spielman: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment is not very steady. 
The milk wagon drivers have signed a new wage- 
scale with three creameries, giving a substantial 
increase in wages. The Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion has just held a meeting in this city. The 
Teamsters’ Joint Council will hold a series of lectures 
on labor topics during the winter, for which noted 
speakers have been invited. 

St. Paul—Frank Fisher: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good. 
Work is not very plentiful and indications are that 
it will be scarce during the winter. The unorganized 
workers are not in good condition. Work in the 
interest of the union labels is carried on by the 
label league. The textile workers have organized. 


MISSOURI 


Joplin—E. H. Lambert: 

Organized labor is holding together well, con- 
sidering the dull season we have experienced. Em- 
ployment in the building trades has not been steady 
but most of the other trades have been working 
steadily. Conditions of employment, wages, and 
hours have been maintained without change. Our 
Labor Day celebration was a great success and we 
made a favorable impression on the public. A union 
of hodcarriers and building laborers has been formed 
and a union of plumbers is under way. 

















St. Joseph—C. A. Bucklen: - 

Organized labor is in fair shape. Unorganized 
labor is in a deplorable condition. Wages for the 
unorganized workers are 25 per cent below the union 
rate, with no provision for overtime work in most 
cases. The unorganized are working from 12 to 16 
hours a day. The organized workers have an eight 
hour day generally, nine in some cases, and receive 
time and a half or double time for overtime work. 
Employment is steady. The only change in wages 
recently has been among the ice wagon drivers, who 
received an increase in pay without asking for it. 
Interest in the movement is reviving and there is 
some talk of building a labor temple. Union label 
goods are well advertised. The stationary engineers 
have organized and the laundry workers, truck 
drivers, freight handlers, and concrete mixers and 
pavers are talking organization. 


MONTANA 


Roundup—W. H. Morgan: 

There is no unorganized labor in this city, and 
all organizations are in good condition. Employ- 
ment is steady. 


NEBRASKA 


South Omaha—Henry J. Beal, Jr.: 

Organized labor in this vicinity is in the best 
condition in years. Employment is steady. Or- 
ganized men are all working eight or nine hours a 
day; the unorganized ten. A label committee is 
working in the interest of the union labels. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord:—Charles J. French: 

Organized labor is in very good condition—far 
better than the unorganized. There is considerable 
unemployment about the city. Union labels are in 
good demand, especially the typographical label. 

Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

Organized labor is in good condition and slowly 
increasing in membership. Because of the achieve- 
ments of organized labor, the unorganized as well are 
in pretty good shape. Employment is steady. 

Manchester —John J. Coyne: 

The condition of organized labor is far superior to 
that of the unorganized. Employment is fairly 
steady. Grocery clerks and hodcarriers have or- 
ganized during the month. 


NEW JERSEY 


Elizabeth—John Keyes: 

Organized labor is proving the benefits of organi- 
zation by standing firmjagainst attacks and dull 
seasons. Employment is very uncertain. The label 
committee is working in the interest of the union 
labels. Efforts are being made to organize the 
wagon workers. 

Jersey City—William F. Kavanagh: 

Organized labor is in far better condition than 
the unorganized. Employment has been dull in the 
building trades. Waiters have secured an increase 
of 50 cents for extra work, making the rate $3. The 
typographical union and the pressmen’s union are 
forming an allied printing trades council for the 
county. The special committee of the central body 
is doing splendid work for the union labels. A union 
of garment workers is under way. 
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West Hoboken.—Charles H. Felten: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but 
employment is not steady. The label committee 
keeps up a constant agitation in the interest of the 
union labels. Unions of laundry workers and boot- 
blacks are under way. 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, not very good at the present time. Em- 
ployment is steady for the organized workers, except 
the collar workers. It is very important that every 
effort be used to promote the use of and demand 
for the union label on collars and shirts, as it involves 
the life or death of the only union collar factory in the 
United States. The label league is active, visiting 
unions, educating and urging union members to pur- 
chase union label goods. Wages have been increased 
for the members of the teamsters’ and brewery 
workers’ organizations. 


Buffalo—w. F. Cattell: 

Organized labor is steadily gaining better condi- 
tions in spite of unemployment. Several small 
strikes in the building trades, called to better condi- 
tions in some of the crafts, have been won. The 
condition of unorganized labor is getting worse. 
There is a great deal of unemployment at the 
present time. The old United Trades and Labor 
Council has disbanded and joined the chartered cen- 
tral body on October 8. The laundry workers have 
organized and the glaziers have reorganized. 

Cohoes—Jesse Walker: 

Conditions of work are better for the organized 
workers and wages are higher. Employment is not 
steady just at present. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. Two new unions have been 
formed—one of city employes and one of brush- 
makers—and a union of employes in the waterworks 
is under way. 

Dunkirk—Emil Hagberg: 

Organized labor has better hours and shop condi- 
tions than the unorganized but there is considerable 
unemployment at present. We have succeeded in 
introducing union label goods into the stores. A 
carpenters’ union has been formed in Fredonia. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is steady. Sixteen hundred unorganized 
glove cutters have been on strike for three weeks. 
If the strike is successful it will prove of material 
assistance in organizing all glove workers. The 
local of the Theatrical Stage Employes’ Union 
is on strike, with good prospect for a settlement soon. 
We are booming all union labels. 

Hudson.—Alburtis Nooney: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. The unorganized workers in the 
cement plants are working fifty-four hours a week 
for 13 cents an hour. Good work is being done for 
the union labels. The electrical workers are dis- 
cussing organization. 

Jamestown —M. M. Gifford: 

The building trades are well organized and the 
men are working steadily. A committee of the cen- 
tral labor union is active in the interest of the 
union labels. : 
Middletown.—John Manning: 

Conditions in the unorganized shops and factories 
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are bad. The girls employed in the candy factory 
are working under very bad conditions for 80 cents a 
day. The condition of employment is improving, 
several of the shops having resumed full time work. 
Committees are working for the union labels. 

Mt. Vernon.—Henry Wildberger, Jr. 

Organized trades are working about three-fourths 
time. The electrical workers in Yonkers went on 
strike to secure a new agreement and were successful. 
The cigarmakers and printers are agitating for their 
labels. An injunction was issued against the 
electrical workers during their strike but was dis- 
solved. 

Niagara Falls —E. F. Mosher: 

Organized labor is in good condition with work 
fairly steady in most trades. The organized workers 
are receiving $4 to $4.50 per day of eight hours, 
while the unorganized are receiving from $2.50 to $3 
for ten hours’ work. We are doing all we can for the 
union labels. 

Norwich—wW. E. Miner: 

Organized workers are in good condition and 
steadily employed. We have a labor ticket in the 
field for the coming election. A persistent agitation 
is carried on in the interest of the union labels. One 
new union is being formed. 

Ogdensburg.—E. 1. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, enjoying bet- 
ter wages and working conditions than the unor- 
ganized. Business is rather dull. We are constantly 
agitating the use of the union labels and are noting 
good results. A chauffeur’s organization is being 
formed. 

Poughkeepsie —Schuyler Lent: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, poor. Employment is fairly steady. We 
have stopped four violations of the one-day rest in 
seven law. The label league is active in advocating 
the patronage of the union labels. Four new unions 
are being formed. 

Schenectady —John J. Henley: 

Organized labor here is reaping the benefits of or- 
ganized effort and indications are that further im- 
provements will be made. Employment has not 
been steady but will probably improve very soon. 
The convention of the New York State Federation 
of Labor recently held in this city was the largest 
ever held. All labels are constantly pushed. The 
laundry workers were organized during the month 
and efforts are being made to organize the soda 
fountain clerks and the retail clerks. 

Syracuse-—Eda Harroll: 

Labor conditions are not very satisfactory at 
present but the condition of the organized workers is 
much better than that of the unorganized. The 
union shops are doing much more work than the non- 
union, but most of the large plants are running short 
time. The labels are receiving attention. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Salisbury—Alonzo Rowe: 

Conditions here are nearly normal. Some plants 
are working with reduced forces but the railroad 
shops are running full time and employment gener- 
ally is steady. We celebrated the most successful 
Labor Day in our history. There is a persistent de- 
mand for all union labels. , The retail, clerks are 


organizing. 


OHIO 


Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith: 

Organized labor is in fine condition and employ- 
ment is fair. After two days’ strike of the garment 
workers an agreement was made which was satis- 
factory to all concerned. Every one is working 
to build up the local unions and we are insisting upon 
the enforcement of the eight-hour law. Coopers 
and outside electrical workers have organized and 
several other unions are being formed. 


Hamilton Charles E. Vaughn: 

Considering business conditions organized labor 
in this city could not be better. Remarkable progress 
has been made here in the past few months. Twenty 
stores have signed agreements with the retail clerks’ 
union and placed the union shop card in the stores. 
The teamsters have added fifty new members. 
Vice-President Smith of the Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers is meeting with splendid success in organiz- 
ing the paper mill workers, having formed a local 
with 200 charter members, 135 of whom marched in 
the Labor Day parade. All other organizations are 
doing well. Most of the shops and factories are 
running short time but we expect conditions to im- 
prove. Everything possible is being done to advance 
the interests of the union labels. A city ordinance 
has been passed giving city employes $2.50 per day, 
and reducing hours from ten to eight. 


Massillon.—Joseph Bertels: 

This is a very strongly organized locality and in 
consequence the unorganized enjoy better condi- 
tions as a result of union activity. Employment is 
fairly steady at present. The clerks have reduced 
their hours without strike and the carpenters and 
painters have secured wage increases also without 
strike. We had the largest Labor Day parade in 
years, having several thousand men in line. The 
central body has a committee actively working 
for the union labels. A union of washermakers 
has been organized, and a union of bakers is under 
way. 

Massillon —Charles M. Vogel: 

Organized labor is in very good condition and em- 
ployment is steady. Laborers have secured an in- 
crease from $1.65 a day to 224 cents per nine-hour 
day. All union members demand union label 
products. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith: 

Organized labor has the advantage in any compari- 
son with the unorganized, with regard to wages, 
hours, and conditions of work. Employment is 
fairly steady in most lines, but on the basis of short 
time. The iron molders have succeeded in establish- 
ing a minimum wage of $3.50, and a nine-hour day. 
The officers of the central labor union are under a 
charge of contempt of court. All union labels are 
being pushed. Two new unions are under way. 





Wellsville.—Frank Smurthwaite: 

The condition of organized labor is improving. 
The unorganized are indifferent. Employment |s 
generally steady. Many improvements have been 
made in the kiln-shed at one of the potteries for 
the benefit of the kilnmen without difficulty. There 
has been a marked increase in the demand for 
products bearing the union labels within the past 
two weeks. 

















OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City——C. C. Zeigler: 

Organized labor is working under fair conditions 
with practically all members working at fair wages. 
Unorganized labor is working under any conditions 
at any price. While conditions in this city have not 
been good, yet by dint of hard work on the part of 
the trades council harmony has been restored among 
the unions and better relations have been estab- 
lished between the unions and the merchants and 
contractors. Several unfair firms have signed up 
recently, involving many different classes of labor. 
In the interest of the union labels a committee has 
recently been put to work to visit all merchants and 
insist that they carry a line of label goods of all 
kinds to insure the patronage of the working people 
of the city. A booth has been secured at the state 
fair in which a display of all labels used in the city 
will be made, as well as an exhibit of the different 
kinds of merchandise manufactured here. A union 
of stenographers and bookkeepers and a federal 
labor union have been formed, and organizations of 
retail clerks, cooks and waiters are under way. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown —David Williams: 

Organized labor is resisting the effects of industrial 
depression much better than unorganized. Employ- 
mentis very good in the building trades but unsteady 
in the metal trades. The typographical local has 
successfully terminated a twenty-one months’ fight 
with the Democratic Publishing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Allentown Democrat and Daily Item. 
The result was the unionizing of the plant and the 
signing of an agreement by which the union won 
every point. Textile workers are organizing. 

Butler —Earnest C. Faber: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. Em- 
ployment has been irregular but work is expected 
to be plentiful during the fall and winter. Some of 
our locals have secured improvements in hours and 
wages. Good work is being done for the union 
labels. 

Philadelphia—J. M. Richie: 

Organized labor enjoys better conditions than the 
unorganized, through the eight-hour workday and 
higher wages. There is a labor forward movement 
now in progress and the rank and file are being 
shaken up to a realization that more interest is 
necessary to produce results. The ladies’ garment 
workers have materially improved conditions with- 
out strike. All other organizations are holding their 
own without wage reductions or increasing of hours. 
A campaign has been inaugurated to stimulate 
interest in the union labels. A local of barbers has 
been formed in West Philadelphia. Efforts are being 
made to organize the meatcutters, awning and sail- 
makers, the barbers in Germantown, and to 
strengthen several of the smaller locals. 

Pottsville—Jere Brennan: 

The condition of organized labor is good at 
present. Unorganized workers are in bad shape, 
and would be worse off if it were not for the pro- 
tection they receive from their organized brothers. 
John Mitchell recently made a labor address here 
at which he was well received. We are working to 
further the patronage of the union labels. 

Reading —N. R. Tomlinson: 
Organized labor is in good condition, but employ- 
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ment is not steady. The molders are on strike 
against the Reading Hardware Company. We are 
contemplating a union label exhibit. The teamsters 
are organizing. 

Wilkes- Barre-—John J. Yonhon: 

Conditions of both organized and unorganized 
labor have improved recently, with more marked 
improvements among the organized. Employment 
is much more steady than for some time past. The 
mine workers’ local won a strike which lasted only 
one day. There is a good demand for union label 
products. There is some talk of organization among 
the carriage, wagon, and automobile workers. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence-—Thomas F. McMahon: 

The condition of the organized workers is far 
superior to that of the unorganized. Employment 
has been fairly steady in the textile trades but un- 
certain in the metal trades. There is a pronounced 
improvement in a neighboring district since the 
workers became organized, working conditions hav- 
ing been materially improved. A board of arbitra- 
tion is considering difficulties between the local 
street-car men’s organization and the company. 
Efforts are being made to organize a label league. 
One new local has been formed and we are working 
on several other crafts. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia.—John B. McCrory: 

Organized labor is in fair condition but employ- 
ment is not steady. The closing of the cotton 
market is having an influence on conditions here. 
The newly elected governor has declared for organ- 
ized labor. A progressive committee is working in 
the interest of the union labels. We are working to 
form a state federation of labor. 


Greenwood.—B. F. McIntyre: 

Organized labor is in very good condition but 
there is room for improvement. The unorganized 
workers are in very poor condition and every effort 
is being made to organize them. We have endeavored 
to elect union men to public office. Very effective 
work is being done for the union labels. A union of 
hodcarriers and building laborers has been formed 
and efforts are being made to organize the textile 
workers. 


TEXAS 


Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Organized labor is doing well and commands much 
higher wages than unorganized labor. The car- 
penters’ union is getting in better shape. Employ- 
ment is steady in most lines. Members are urged to 
patronize the union labels. There is a good prospect 
for the formation of a central body in the near 
future. 

Dallas —Charles D. Puckett: 

This country is dependent upon the cotton crop 
and due to the inability of farmers to sell their 
products at a fair price organized labor is feeling 
the depression. The labor organizations are co- 
operating in the “Buy-a-Bale’’ movement. The 
leather workers on horse goods are busy on account 
of a contract to supply goods to the British govern- 
ment. The moving picture operators have practi- 
cally won their strike for better pay, only one house 
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still resisting the increase. The sheet metal workers 
and the slate and tile roofers will receive $5 a day 
after January 1, an increase of 50 cents a day, se- 
cured without strike. Organized labor has not 
suffered from wage reductions as have the unorgan- 
ized workers. One large hardware house cut wages 
20 per cent, but excluded the union tinners. There 
is a growing sentiment among employers of union 
labor here to stop fighting the unions and to work 
with them to improve conditions generally. Unions 
of elevator operators and starters and chauffeurs 
have been organized during the month, and efforts 
are being made to organize the laundry workers 
and the carriage and wagon workers. 

Fort Worth—C. W. Woodman: 

Organized labor has much the advantage over 
unorganized. Employment is unsteady in most 
lines. We have succeeded in establishing a free city 
employment bureau which is doing all that was 
expected of it and is driving the grafting private 
agencies out of business. Active work is done in the 
interest of the union labels. Unions of broom- 
makers and flour mill packers are under way. 


Palestine —E. M. Ware: 

Labor conditions are very good at present. 
Railroad work is picking up, and the build- 
ing trades are busy. Organized workers re- 
ceive much better pay than the unorganized. The 
trades and labor council has recently opened upa 
new hall, to be known as the “Union Labor Hall.” 

San Antonio—Jeff Forehand: 

Organized labor in this city is progressing nicely. 
The carpenters have adopted a union shop policy 
and are meeting with splendid success, taking in 
new members at each meeting. Our Labor Day 
celebration was the greatest success we have ever 
had, both socially and financially. Every local 
participated. 

UTAH 

Ogden.—W. M. Piggott: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, bad. Employment is fairly steady. The 
Utah State Federation of Labor held an interesting 
convention in September at which much good work 
was done. There is a continued agitation for the 
patronage of union label products. The theatrical 
stage employes, and the hodcarriers have organized 
within the past month. 

VERMONT 

Hardwick —John J. Kelley: 

All crafts here are organized and in good shape. 
Employment is not steady. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. 

Winooski.—E. C. Greemore: 

Organized labor is in good condition, enjoying 
from 30 to 50 per cent higher wages, and 10 per cent 
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ditions among the unorganized textile workers are 


shorter working hours than the unorganized. 


very bad. Most union members have been fairly 
well employed considering the dull season. The 
stage employes have been locked out for organizing 
but we expect to win the fight. We expect to secure 
the enactment of a compensation act, a barbers’ 
license law, and a mechanics’ lien law. We have 
been holding public demonstrations in the interest of 
the union labels. Unions of street railway men, re- 
tail clerks and painters are under way. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

The condition of the organized workers is fair; the 
unorganized have suffered wage reductions. Em- 
ployment is unsteady. The carpenters have estab- 
lished the union shop. 

Centralia.—W. W. Holther: 

One hundred millmen are out on strike and have a 
splendid chance to win if they receive sufficient 
financial support. A Labor Forward Movement 
has been started which has been taken up with 
enthusiasm. ‘The strikers are asking for the union 
label on everything they buy, which they did not do 
before being organized. Unions of timber workers, 
barbers, and cigarmakers are under way. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington.—E. O. Loyd: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of un- 
organized, bad. _ Organization work is badly needed 
in this community, and we are meeting with some 
degree of success in our efforts. Employment is very 
steady at present. 

WISCONSIN 

A ppleton—John T. Gibson: 


Organized labor is far ahead of the unorganized. 
Nearly all the building trades are organized. Em- 
ployment is steady. We are working hard for the 
union labels. 

Beloit-—C. A. Downes: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, but there is a 
good deal of unemployment. The unorganized 
workers are in very bad condition. The labels are 
being pushed. A local of musicians has been formed 
at Elkhorn. 

Racine.—lL,. P. Christensen: 

Conditions among the unorganized workers are 
very bad, not one-half of them being at work. With 
the exception of a few carpenters and painters, 
union men are at work and the unions are in good 
condition. Two campaigns have been instituted, 
one having in view the promotion of the union 
labels, and the other in the interest of labor legisla- 
tion. A union of carriage, wagon, and automobile 
workers is under way. 


NOTES FROM CANADA 


Berlin, Ontario.—F. Ackerknecht: 

All union men are working. At the last meeting 
of the central body a label committee was ap- 
pointed and instructed to visit all the unions to 
speak on the subject of union labels, and to insist 
that members purchase only union label products. 
The Ontario government has passed a workmen’s 
compensation act. 

Prince Rupert, British Columbia—wWilliam E. 
Deming: 

The general condition of the workers who are or- 





ganized continues to improve somewhat. Owing 
to the European situation, which is affecting 
Canada as a whole, the outlook for any immediate 
gains is doubtful. Public work undertaken by the 
government is tending to alleviate what would other- 
wise be stagnation. The longshoremen have 
secured preference on government work at the union 
scale. A committee from the labor council is active 
in the interest of the union labels. The laborers 
have formed a union, and organizations of teamsters 
and barbers are being formed. 
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df, $1.50; sup, 18c on 
&. ©. be We Canton, Ohio, tax, jan, "14, to and 


"14 
, Willimantic, 
Bloomington, Ill, 


, Conn, - Sa ee 
tax, apr, '14, to 


, Pueblo, Colo, tax, -. "14, to and 


ae "14 ; 
F. of T., Augusta, Ga, tax, j, a, s, ‘14 


Cc. T. & L. C., Paragould and vicinity, Ark, 
Gate Es 0.0.0 scancceancees 

E. C. & 5S. 11959, tax, sept, "14, $27.50; 
f, $27.50; df, $27.50 ea : 


WNNOS 


wn 


N 


10 
30 
12 
400 
40 


10 


00 
50 


00 


00 
50 


50 


. L.A.of B. &S. I. W., 


F. L. 14257, tax, july, ’14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
F. L. 14644, tax, july, "14, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
df, $1.80. ae ae : 
F. LL. "13178, tax, j, a, '14, $4.50; f, trea df, 
| Resear tae ; 

F. - 14634, tax, aug. 14, "90¢; f, 90c; “af, 90c 

F. Se PIIID, ooo nnve 0 aeemdoen 

F. 4 12750, l-c assess to angen women 
workers. . 

-y : . 14701, tax, ; july, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 

. 12270, tax, sept, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 

4 . 10399, tax, oct, '14, $8.80; f, $8. 80; df, 
| Ripe ctentie tom mre: 

R.R. H. & L. 14403, tax, july, ’14, $1.42; 
f, $142; df, $141.......... 

V. B. & A. G. B. 14201, tax, aug, 14, 45c; 
f,45c; df, 45c; 1-c assess to organize women 


— ers, 9c 


W.U. 14631, tax, ‘aug, "14, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35¢c 
W. W. 12865, tax, sept, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2; 


l-c assess to organize women workers, 40c. . 


cL. Uv A ag 3. eee 

F.F. & c. . EB. a 0 

F.F.&C M. ie Py Ss cecceseenans 

C.F. U. 147 33, aq a aneeensdens 

U. B.of C. & J. of A., tax, j, ¢ ,'14 

U. T. W. of A., tax, m, j, j, s,'14 

I. A. of M. W., tax, j, j, a, if’ iil shcaeiece aces 

L.1.P. & B. A. of U.S. and Can., tax, a, s, "14 

C. W. 14061, tax, gus: "14, $1.80; f, $1.80; 
ie ° = ™ See 

. we 14061, acct L- -C assess ‘to organize women 


—— rere 
T. & L. A., Pekin, Ill, tax, m, wi k 
e. Kensington, Ill, tax, july, "14, to 

and incl june, RS Rea ee 
M assachusetts S. F. of L. tax, oct, 14, to and 
i oO, ean = aria 
Cc. L. C., Cle Elum, Wash, tax, » July, * 14, to and 

incl dec, "14 


Gon, 5, a. @ “36... «2 
I.A.of B. &S 1. W., sup ere iat 
A. W. 11827 , tax, july, '14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c 
I. &S. W. 14376, tax, j, a, 14, $3; f, $3; df, 
De cccccessssccccescccsscecccccccececce 
T. S. I. & G. W. W. 10943, tax, sept, ’14, 
"$13.80; f, $13.80; d f, $13.80 ee 
. L. 12794, tax, sept, '14, $2.20; f, $2.20: df, 
"$3. 20 


- 


7 » Dayton, Ohio, tax, "sept, 14, to and incl 
eb,’ DURSAS REC OKADACARENAD ANON EEA ES ORS 
Cc. T. & L. C., Muskogee, Okla, tax, m, j, j, '14 
C.L. U. , Coffeyville, Kans, tax, m, j, j, 14 

C. L. U., Cedartown, Ga, tax, m, j, J, ‘14 a 
C. L. U., Rockland, Mass, tax, m, j, j,'14..... 
Cc. L. U., East Millinocket, Me, tax, apr, '14, 


to and ‘incl sept, - AER Ee 
B. of P. D. & P. of A., tax, aug, '14...... 
I. B.P.S. & P. M.W. of U.S. and Can., 
an, @, Geet m, “U4... .ccccccees 
-¥ >. P. C., tax, aug, "14 
- 10128, tax, sept, ‘14, $1. 20; f, $1.20; df, 


tax, 





$i. 20; 1-c assess, 29c...... 
F. L. 10128, l-c assess to organize “women 
workers. TTT TTT TTT CTT TT Tee TCT Tee 
FAW. itz ‘tax, july, 14, $2.30: f, $2.30; 
(8 OC errr 
M. P. 8861, tax, sept, '14, $5; f, $5; ‘d f, $5. ; 
F. L. 14167, tax, sept, $1.50; f, $1.50; d f, 
ed pened dia kG se aaa A 
G. B. & A. G. B. 14563, tax, sept, 14, 90c; 
af (4 aaa ae os 
F. 1. 13136, tax, aug, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.. 
T. P. 10384, tax, aug, $1; f, $1; df, $1: bal 
SS EE rere 
T. F. 14558, tax, sept, '14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c 
T.S. 13015, tax, aug, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c 
H. S. tax, sept, '14, $1.80; 'f, $1.80; 
df, $1.8 CE PEE PEs eee ee 
7. rh 9608, a aug, 14, $7.50; f, $7.50; df, 
5 


B. a Sash 147 10, tax, aug, '14, 75c; f, 75c; ‘d f, 
M. 14319, tax, wc 14, $10.50; f, $10.50; 

“4 f, a. ident weet eeeen es onesie 

S. & T. M. 127: , tax, sept, '14, 90c; f, 90c; 
df, 50. ie tea aR ONseeeso06 CEN shaw eadense 

F. of L. , Springfield, Ill, may, ’14, to and incl 
=, seeee es rer y Tr 

C. L. U., Asheville, N C, tax, july, "14, to ‘and 


Aah 
cL. C., 


Portland 


and vicinity, ‘Oreg, tax, 
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8. 


may, '14, to and incl he Soe 
F. L. 12776, tax, aug, ’14, $7.10; f, $7.10; df, 

Se GU, Den cecesndvcesaescosene ; 
is ME Cnc Secnedcutcéecaceosese 


U. L. 11345, sup..... 
T. O. 11498, tax, opt, 
sup, $1.49...... 

U. E. 14648, tax, a, s, o, 

“= $4.50; sup, $5. 
F. 12837, tax, j, acct a, 
4 ya $3.26; sup, 50c.... 
S. M. 11775, tax, a, s, '14, $2; ¥ $2; df, $2; I-c 
assess, 50c 


‘14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c; 


‘14, $4. 50; f, $4.50; 


14, $3.27; f, $3.2 


S. M. 11775, l-c assess to organize women 
ee evecesccosecccececs ccvcece 
. I. B.of E. , tax, ‘sept, 14. al a ce 


ym Sade Ohio, tax, july," 14, to and incl 
dec, ' 14 


c.L. v. (Salem, Mass, a, m, j, '14........ sai 

T. & L C., Grand Rz apids, Mic h, tax, apr, '14, 
Cenc Ti nn natedcneeenensanson 

S.C. W. T. & L.C. (Rock Springs, Wyo), tax, 
july, 14, to and incl dec, 14 

F. L. 13153, tax, s, o, ’14, $1.40; f, $1.40; df, 
$1.40; l-c assess, 15c 

B. & P. 14617, tax, aug, 14, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 
$1.20 o° o“0 ieenieesees 

S. T. & B. A. 14188, tax, bal aug, '14, 20c; f, 
Se. Ui Vistessbnsse sakes tenn see ne 

F. L. 12222, tax, aug, "14, $2; f, $2: df, 

C. & S. W. 10184, tax, aug, 14, $1.85; f, $i. 85; 
Serer 

T.&L.C., Ogdensburg, NY, tax, apr, ‘14, to 
and incl sept, , = sya 


H.N. & A. 14655, sup...... 
S. W. P. A. 14284, tax, aug, ’14, "$1.90; f, $1.90; 
df, $1.90; sup, 50c 
Ss. G. M. P. 14624, tax, aug,’ 

$2; sup, 50c. 


b Washington S. F. of L., tax, may, '14, to and 


incl apr, 
C. L. U., Springfield, Mass, tax, j, a, s, 14. 
T.&L. C., Middletown, Ohio, tax, j,a, s,’14. 
B. F. Ge Newark, N J, tax, july, ’ 14, to and 
incl dec, ’ Seach pubacinhsics éacabaucsr aba acdiame ab atin 
U. L. L., | pees. Pa, tax, june, ’ 14, to and incl 
nov, 
TZ. uD. "12719, tax, sept, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; 
d f, $1.30 
G.S. & T. W., 
10 


paeaantel ‘ve ‘gio: : $10; at 
‘14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c. - 
H.N.W. 7180, tax, sept, '14, $4: 1 , $4; df, $4.. 
C. H. S. 13122, tax, sept, "14, 70c; f, '70c; df, 
70¢; l-c assess to organize women ) workers, 
14 


tax, sept, 


jJ.W. 14444, tax, sept, 


"$2.50 hon me 


F. ‘: * 900, tax, sept, '14, $3.65; f, $3.65; df, 
oes. O. 14204, tax, july, '14, $20; f, $20; 
J.P 14524, tax, sep,” 14, $1.25; f, $1.25; df, 
v1 7479, tax, sept, 14, $3.25; f, $3.25; df, 


$3.25 
W. 13130, ‘tax, sept, 


"14, $2 80; f, $2 80; df, 


ee Oe GL, SEs nos ccnccncevesesnce 
Ww. 13130, acct l-c assess to organize women 
workers 
L. P. H. 14685, tax, j, acct a, '14, $3. a3; f, 
$3.15; d f, $3.1 pennceeauecess 
C.S. & B. P. W. 9668, eee 
1. U.of J. H. of U.S. & Can., sup.. 
U. Local 58, sup ; costes veneer’ 
T.S. 14734, sup 
T.S. 14734, tax, sept, 14, $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 


$2.20; sup, $2...... 


ey as DLO, .ccncceveveccoecedses 
$e ht te PF acee 
P.C. U. of the U.S. of A. & Can., tax, j,a,s,’14 
1 Ueol CW. tA. W, of N.A., tax, july, ’14... 
C.1.U. of N. A., tax, aug, es ra 
I. B. of B., ny }, mm, G, "Es. i, &, m, 14 re * 
Re Ee GE tin OUR. Oy Ge Bi Ds Me Ge "OBe kc 0s cc ccccs 
1. B. of B., l-c assess to oguies women 

workers. pecnevone 
C.L. U., Hardwick, Vt, tax, may, "14, to and 

incl oct, ’ Soobbateesnns 
C.T. &L.C., Parkersburg, W Va, tax, apr, '14, 


_ to and incl sept, - 
C.L.U  Lameatear, 3, tax, m, ‘ij, j. "Sitcsece 


te 
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It is delicious 


A well made cup of 
good cocoa best ful- 
fils the requirements 
of those who wish 
a delicious and 
nourishing hot 
beverage, and 









eg. U.8.Pat.08. is sé good” co a 


in every sense of the word, ab- 
solutely pure and of high grade. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 




















" 
te 0) 
- £-&LAh~ Massillon, Gbie tos, apr, '14, to and 

incl sept, cahenee 0 eger canes $5 00 
R.R.H. & L. 12921, tax, j, a, + S254, $25.44, 

$2; 1-c assess, 19c. ° 619 
F. L. 12362, tax, sept, ‘14, $2: if $2; df, $2 6 00 
F. L. 12644, tax, a, s, '14, $5; f, $5; ‘4 na ? sup, 

50c. . oe 15 50 
F. LL. 14646, tax, sept, '14, 35c; f, 35¢e; df, 35e. 1 O05 
F. L. 14179, tax, sept, '14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c. 210 
T.O. 10795, tax, sept, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. . 1 50 
F. & C. M. E. 13227, tax, sept, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 

UM cic cchie woos Ti, eo sue eet 1 20 
S. & D. L. 14272, tax, aug, '14, $2 50; f, $2.50; 

d f, $2.50.. Trrtririirrrtrie te eee 7 50 
J. W. & E. O. 14709, tax, ‘aug, "14, $1.25; f, 

$1.25; df, $1.25........ gate 3 75 
F. & C. M. E. 13206, tax, sept, ‘14, $1.05; f, 

$1.05; “hp | ERE RIS, een eer Fe 3 15 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, tax, sept, 14, $1.05; f, 

$1 05; df, $1.05; 1-c assess, 27c. 3 42 
F. & C. M. E. 14057, 1-c assess to orgs anize wo- 

men workers 23 
F. L. 7479, l-c assess to org: anize women work- 

ers 65 
C. & W. 14139, tax, july, '14, $1.55; f, $1.55; 

d f, $1.55 4 65 
F. L. 12692, tax, aug, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5. 15 00 
F. & C. M. E. 14520, tax, july, '14, $5; f, $5; 

df, $5; 1l-c assess, 75c 15 75 
F. & C. M. E. 14520, 1-c assess to organize wo- 

men workers 65 
R. R. H. & L. 14427, tax, sept, 14, 75c; f, 75¢; 

df, 75c; 1l-c assess to organize women work- 

ers, 35c - 2 60 
JD Chubbuck, Minneapolis, Minn, sup. 1 25 

12. S. W. 12282, tax, sept, 14, 45c; f, 45c; df, 45c. 1 35 
8. D. 8662, tax, aug, ‘14, $2; f, "$2: d ft, = 6 00 
P. E. 14388, tax, aug. ° "14, 55. 75; f, $5. 75; df, 

$3.75 11 25 
Re fT ey” OP igebenenipenhape 18 60 
F. L. 14635, tax, bal july, 14, 10c; f, 10c; df, 

Dvn Vecuvaneaaee esevaghbasseens 30 
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Back of European Wars past 
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14. 


C. & J. 14596, tax, sept, '14, $3.40; f, $3.40; 
df , $ 40; sup, 50c et 
+5 12866, tax, aug, '14, ‘$2; f, $2: df, $2. = 
F. & N. E. 14134, tax, sept, '14, $1.30; f, $1. 30; 
df, $1.30 
F. L. 12953, tax, sept, '14, “$5.40; f, "$5. ‘40; df, 
F. L. 8306, tax, aug,’ 14, $1; f, $1; OE. Bh. cece 
F. L. 12102, tax, oct, 14, $6.50; f, $6.50; df, 
ee Be BONO, BE. ccc ccwnescegesescese 
£. Be Be A ag tax, aug. 14, $4; ry Ng < TV 
R. H. 14403, tax mm § ;f 
‘$1 35; d *, $i. 35; I-c assess, 20c. 
Ohio 5. F.of L. , tax, nov, "14, to and incl oct, 
5 


T. e% ym Chicago Heights, Ill, tax, je a, s, 14 


T. C. F. of L., Urbana and Champaign, Ill, tax, 
me. '14, to and incl jan, '15.. 
et. , Brockton, Mass, tax, july, 14, to and 


incl ro 

TF. An Schenectady, NY, tax, july, 
inc} Gee, “BG. .cceess 

.L. U., Lawrence, Mass, tax, m, j,j. "14 : 
L. Uso a ee Conn, tax, aug, '14, to 
‘and incl Bam, “BS. .nccccces a wine 
C.b. Ua Coffeyville, Kans, tax, a, s, 0, "14 : 
G. M. G. & T. L. & H. 14377, tax, sept, '14, 

5 


, to and 


ele) 


L. S. & F. H. O. 14400, tax, sept, '14, $7.50; f, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 ; 
E. C. & S. 14528, tax, sept, 14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 


75c 

J. & E. Oo. 14601, ‘tax, aug, "14, $1.35; f, » $1 ats 
d f, $1.35. 

I. M. U. of N. cw tax, j, a,s,'14 

F. H. 14737, sup....... 

.T. U.of A., tax, j, a,s, 14 
. F. of M., tax, july, 1 

I. W.C.A. of N.A., tax, j,a, "14 

T.C.S. of A.L. O. of A., te ax, aug, '14 

M. W. W. 12674, tax, a, s, 14, $11.50; f, $11 50; 
WE SORT cccsese 

T. & L. C., Lowell, Mass, tax, may, “14, to and 
incl oct, ’ 


$10 


70 


6 00 


90 
20 


3 00 


20 
12 


10 
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10 
240 
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50 
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00 
50 


00 


00 
50 


00 
50 


45 


2 50 


25 
05 
00 
00 
00 
00 
12 
50 


00 





4. T. & L.C., St Sete. Ont, Can, tax, feb, 


14, = and incl Ss, ap rapristdis, 
Cc. T. & L. C., Baton * La, tax, jan, ’14, 
to and incl june, . SER e rine emit 
C. L. U., New Bedford, Mass, tax, may, ’14, to 
and incl Ss TNS fo haleie'tn es ne athe ease 
Cc. L. U., Malden, Mass, tax, m, j, j, ‘14 peeeias 
Cc. L. U.. Somerville, Mass, tax, j, j, a, 14. 
C. L. U., Cape Girardeau, Mo, tax, S, 0, n, 44. 
Kentucky S. F. of L., tax, nov, '14, to and incl 
i  ctnetGae tenant mums enced aude ues 
Oklahoma S. F. of L., tax, june, ’14, to and 
OE a icra Ala te inn here acb-aes wi dasaialioe a 
New York S. F. of L., tax, may, '14, to andincl 
Se CL kebe renee kien wenacancecareods 
T. & L. A., Keokuk, Iowa, tax, m, a, a 14. 
C.L. U., Camden, N J, tax, m, j, J: 
C.L. U., Toledo, Ohio, tax, july, ’ iat a and incl 
dec, id aR ebhé cdi Chee dhee chk bedkels ae ie 
L.C.C. T. & L. C., Hammond, Ind, tax, may, 
"14, to and incl on a alee as Li 
C.F. &t,. C. 1 * we Va, tax, july, ’14, to 
oo incl dec, ' SR ae eae 
C., Muncie, 18d: tax, july, '14, to and incl 
‘dec, ’ Ras ie ee 
T. & 1. A., Shawnee, Okla, tax, may, '14, to and 
incl we 2 


s. H. rch 13152, tax, sept, 14, $2.05; £, $2.05; 
SR re nine: 
F. L. 14291, tax, aug, 14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c.. 
S. tis at A. 14287, tax, sept, '14, 35c; f, 35c; 
SERS SAREE are ae 
5 tax, . aug, 14, ‘$2. 25; f, $2. 25; df, 


E.C.&S . 13105, tax, aug, 14, $8; f, $8: df, $8 
o. i. 12992, tax, j,a,'14, $80; f, $80; df, $80. . 
s. 14, $1.26; f, $1.20; df, 


C. 14362, tax, coy 
SRE pec eee 
- L. 11478, tax, sept, "14, "$2; :f, $2;df, $2.... 
- L. 12670, tax, sept, ’14, 85c; f, 85c; df, 85c... 
L. 14674, tax, a, s, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4.... 
- & C. M. E. 13224, tax, sept, "14, 80c; f, 80c; 
| SERINE esha Siig cna ner teeatety, 
F. L. 12985, tax, sept, 14, $30; f, $30; d f, 
$30 7 
F. L. 14246, tax, sept, 14, 60c; f, 60c; df, 60c. 
R. R.S. H. & L. 14436, tax, = "14, 70c; f, 
OE | RES ae tae, ee ee ainet 


G HT *. 12588, = ea 14, 55c: f, Scrat 
55c 


S. R. 14336, ‘tax, aug, '14, 55c; f, 55c; -df, 55c 

O. E. A. 12755, tax, sept, 14, $3. 55; f, $3.55; 
i > SR ARer pape Aap gatetiee apes, 

P. 2 LS A. 10303, tax, j, a, 14, '70c; f, 70c; d f, 

; l-c assess, 9c... . 

P. s “ap, A. 10303, I-c assess to organize women 
WE, dv ccceuceneseaeses ne 

F. L. 13136, tax, oot. 14, $2; f, n; df, $2. 

M.F. & S.S. I. A. 14623, tax, j, "14, $3.50; 
f, $3.50; d f, $3.50.. is 

W. 14631, tax, sept, '14, 35c; f, 35c; ‘df, 35e 

L. W. 14609, tax, aug, 14, $15; f, $15; df, $15; 
1-c assess to organize women workers, $3... 

N. P. asd tax, july, '14, $6.50; f, $6.50; df, 


NT dere scab hans uit aide 

R. R. L 14598, tax, sept, 14, $1. 25; f, $1. 25; 
d f. a _ ERR P 

F. L. 14721, tax, aug, "14, 90c; f, 90c; df, 90c. 


L. Pa20. tax, aug, Ne ~~ f, 75c; -df, 75¢ 
F. L. 8217, tax, sept, , $2.50: f, $2. 50; df, 
50 


G. C. 14452, tax, sept, "14, $7.50; f, $7.50; d f, 
7.50; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 


-50 - és ovaees 
F. L,. 827 9, tax, i, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
50 


F. L,. 12367, tax, bal aug, ’ 14, $1;f, $1; df, $1. 

Ss. M. 9560, tax, aug, '14, $7 50; f, $7. 50; df, 
FON Seta tee ae 

L. P. 14640, tax, aug, '14, $4.05; f, $4.05; d f, 
| Ree 

O. B.C. 14693, tax, aug, '14, $9.15; f, $9. 15; df, 
$9.15; sup, $5 

F. L.. 14686, sup 


14 50 


6 15 
2 70 


1 05 
6 75 


6 90 


1 05 


Row S 
Nx poe 
= i) 


N 
wa 
— 


24 00 


25 50 
12 75 


32 45 
1 00 
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14. N. M. 14199, tax, bal j, j, a, '14, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 


AS. 


° eR EGA. & B.1.L. of A., 


85c; - dna: cigkdinienetaaeill pessccsces 

N. M. 4199, l-c assess to organize women 
a. k. hb aiebenedbheehaSenreeneneehens 

Y. W. 14639, tax, aug, 14, $3.65; f, $3.65; d f, 
$3.65; sup, 5c. 

1.A.B. P. & B. of A. local 45, Ses 
U.U.C. & L. C., Minneapolis, Minn, sup. 

: S. & A. 12646, tax, sept, ‘14, $5; f, $5; df, 


$; Gum, SOC... cccccccccccccccsscccseces 
B.S. & 4 12646, 1-c assess to organize women 
GUITB. 2 o cccccccccccescccccecsccoseses 
F. L. 13134, tax, july, * ‘14, ‘$i. 25; f, $1.25; df, 
$1.25; sup, SOC... 2. eee eee eccsccccecces 
F. L. 13134, l-c assess to organize women 
MONE, 0 0046060900000 b0eeereeseeneeees 
OBE GEOR, GUD. 2 ov ccccccesccccccvegsececees 
F. L. 8786, tax, ‘sept, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 
$1.75; sup, av 6s006000sveeseesesnesse 
T. & S.C. 1. U. of N.A., tax, j,a,s,°14....... 
T. & S.C. I. U. of N. A.,-1-c assess to organize 
CREE GEER. < ccccccccooscevecececece 
ee in CR GE "OB ccncoccesscane 
Cc. T. C.. Tucson, Ariz, tax, s, 0, acct n °14, $2; 
we, GOD. «ooo cc ccnscccesccccccceseccece 
C.T. & lL. A. Taylorville, Ill, tax, apr, 13, to 
and incl sept, Tcedudeanentadeseecenaas 
F. S. T. ae & P. 14307, tax, aug, "14, $12.50; f, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50 Sino: hilete inedanie iadleseidiadiers: 


_P. 14669, tax, aug, '14, 40c; f, 40c; d f, 40c 
S. P. 13093, tax, sept, 14, $2.75; f, $2.75; df, 
2.7 


nD 


$1 8 
S. R. W. 14418, tax, aug, '14, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 
a i a mien we Oe nee eC ile AE eae 


"14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 


B. W. 14602, tax, a, d, 

J rer rere 

F. L. 14636, tax, aug, '14, $4.35; f, $4.35; d f, 

$4.35; l-c assess to organize women workers, 

B.S.O. 14719, tax, bal aug, 14, $2.45; f, $2.45; 

" | i aR RRR ee Spree ae ee 

> = P. 14585, tax, j, a, °14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c 
. 13156, tax, aug, ’14, 45c; f, we df, 45c. 

_R Ww. — tax, sept, » $5.25; f, 


a sup 
I. v. 7 Cc. i Centro, Cal, sup 
H.N. i, Pacts canaieseaenne 
tax, aug, 14. . 


N. B. of O. P., tax, j, a, s, 0, '14 
U.C. H. & C. M. of N. A., tax, j, j, a, °14 
T. & L.A., Fort Dede. Iowa, tax, a, 8, 0, , = 
West Virginia S. F. of L., tax, aug, '14, to and 

cr jan, 15 

. F. U., Providence, R I, tax, nov, 

Chel oct, "15 
Cc. 2: Lynn, Mass, tax, a, 8, 0,'14......... 
CL. Mount Carmel, Ill, tax, apr, '14, to 
Cc. 


, tax, nov, "1 "14, to and 


- . ina "ape 

., Chicopee, Mass, tax, j, a, s,'14. 

‘a cL. A., Superior, Wis, tax, dec, ’14, to and 
incl nov, '15.. 

N. Y.C. A. 12327, tax, aug, '14, $7.25; f, $7. 25; 
d f, $7.25.. 

M. E. poe, tax, 


oT 


14, $3.70; f, $3.70; df, 


aug, 


$3.7€ 
J. W. 14593, tax, aug, 14, 55c; f, ‘5Se; df, 55c; 
l-c assess to organize women workers, 20c. 


J. W. 14593, sup. . - . 
A. & P. 8316, tax, aug, "14, $4.15; f, $4.15; df, 
$4. 


"14, $20; f, $20; df, 


15. 
C. E. & S. 11680, ‘tax, a, s, 
0: l-c assess, $3 
©. & S. 11680, 1l-c assess ‘to organize women 
workers a SiR whee 6hud ope we wee bie eae Slee 
F 14374, tax, ‘aug, 14, $10.95; f, $10.95; df, 
fio 95; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
Gad ka ic Gain cies tno! te 6A ce ee 
U. L. 14190, tax, ‘aug, "14, “$3 10; f, $3.10; d f, 
3. 
G. B. d 'f, 
¢ 


14, $2.85; f, $2.85; 


wage ches ae 
13013, tax, aug, 
ag ila lh oak Saat rd eae eee a 


14, 50c; f, 50c ‘df, 


Cc x W. 14139, l-c assess 


C. & W. 14139, l-c assess to. organize women 

workers 
F. J. 14332, tax, j, a, '14, $50; f, $50; df, $50 
W. C. E. 14347, tax, aug, 


"14, $3.25; f, $3.25; 


$3 


— 
— ee 


15 


150 


80 
21 
00 
25 
10 
50 
00 
25 
25 
00 
00 
70 
75 
67 
00 
00 


50 
20 


25 
75 
40 
0S 
30 


85 


35 
10 
35 








For 


Constipation 


use 


EX-LAX 


The Delicious Laxative Chocolate 


EX-LAX RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
regulates the stomach and bowels, stimulates 


Good for 
10c, 25c, and SOc at all drug- 


the liver and promotes digestion. 
young and old, 
gists. Ask for free sample. 


EX-LAX Co. 
182 Lafayette Street . - 


NEW YORK 














d f, $3.25; 1-c assess to organize women 
TE 06460 vane mensamnanaebunes 
S. pI a tax, ‘sept, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; df, 
ae * rh tax, sept, "14, $1.85; f, $1.85; 
F. L. 14365, tax, sept, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.. 
G. $13 12369, tax, —_ 14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, 
Di ccdns4ncnkthpteenswacaeecnameacet’ 
G. W. 14402, ‘tax, aug, 14, 55c: f, 55e; df, 55c.. 
F. & C. M. E. 13209, tax, sept, 14, 60c; f, 60c; 
Peankieebskaenesianeesy 
H. S. 14543, tax, sept, '14, $2.10; f, "$2. 10; df, 
“OY Ogaden 
R. R. L. 14684, tax, aug, "14, 50c; f, ‘50c; d f, 
eae alee atalea < 
P. _ w. ‘14615, tax, j, a, '14, $5;f, $5; df, $5 
F. L. 7241, tax, sept, '14, 55c; f, 55ce; df, 55c 
R. P. 11561, tax, aug, '14, $9; f, $9; df, $9; I-c 
assess to organize women workers, $1.80 
L. P. 14483, tax, aug, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
$2.50 . one : aa 
M.G. T. 1. & H. 14534, tax, j, acct a, "14, 67¢; 
f, 67c; d f, 66c , 

M. W. 14502, tax, sept, 14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, 
$1.35; sup, 50c ' ‘ 
F.L 12750, tax, sept, "14, $1.75; f, $1.75; df, 
$1.75; sup, $1 —o 
F. & C. M. E. 14687, t ax, aug, "14, 45c; f, 45c; 

f, 45c; sup, $5 ‘ ‘ 
B. C. C. & S. W. 10875, tax, sept, "14, $15; f, 
$15; df, $15; sup, 50c 
3. Ga Kansas City, Mo, tax, may, '14, to and 
incl SFE ster aoe 
T. & L. C., Hancock, Mich, tax, a, m, j,'14.. 
F. L. 147 38, sup . 
U. T. & L. C., Dunkirk and vicinity, N y, 
S. B. Be "Sic cccocccace 
T. & L. C., Niagara Falls, N Y, tax, june, "14, 
to and incl nov, '14 
C. T. C., Mobile, Ala, tax, a, m, j,’ 
M. L. 11943, tax, july, '14, $4; f, $a: Sit. $4... 
Ee Indianapolis, Ind, tax, june, "14, to 
-* incl Sy ikiveseds<eetaraesdadcene 
C. L. U., Havre, Mont, tax, j. a, a, °14... 


$10 42 


7 


N 


NNW 


Nw 


50 


55 
00 


30 
65 


80 
30 
50 
00 
65 


80 


00 
50 
00 


50 
00 


50 
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PANTASOT 


genuine leather. 


A perfect substitute for leather and one-third the cost of 
Will be pleased to forward samples 








upon application. 











11 Broadway 


NEW YORK THE PANTASOTE COMP ANY “_ aa CHIC 

















BUSY SINCE 1834 





Dillinger 





Pure Rye 
Whiskey 








Bottled in Bond—Ask for 














F. L. 12696, to« sept, "14, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90c; 
l-c assess t. organize women workers, l4c 
« M. 14375, tax, aug, '14, $5.25; f, $5.25; df, 


A. S. of P. E. 9003, tax, sept, ‘14, $1.30; f, 
$1.30; d f, $1.30 

F. L. 12988, tax, aug, '14, $5.05; f, $5.05; d f, 
$5.05 ‘ 

*. L. 12706, tax, o, n, d, 14, $4.95; f, $4.95; df, 
$4.95 

S. T. B. & A. A. 11597, tax, aug, '14, $2.70: f, 
$2.70; df, $2.70 aoe etidain mnmcicee 

F. L. 147 ” tax, aug, 14, 90c; f, 90c; d f, 90e 

CT. & L. Baton Rouge, La, tax, j, a, s,'14 

FT. &bL. C.. yt A and vicinity, Wash, tax, 
a, m, j, "14 ; : ; 

Cc. L. U. Rockford, Ill, tax, may, ‘14, to and 
_ incl oct, ‘ 
& L. C., Salem. Oreg, tax july, ’ "14, to and 
incl dec, ae 

F. L. 14711, a ‘aug, "14, ‘606; f, 60c; ‘df, 60c.. 

Cc. F. T. S. 11939, tax, aug, 14, $1;f, "$1: df, $1 

F. L. rere tax, aug, '14, $6.30; f, $6.36; d f, 


G Ww. _ a3, tax, a, s, '14, $3.60; f, $3.60; d f, 
Cc. F. 8k 12971, tax, oct, '14, $7.50; f, $7.50; 
agen ies bee Chik eeieaaee-s 
I. U. of J. ". S. of the U. S. & Can, tax, a, m, 
j, j, a, s, ‘14, $228; 1-c assess to organize 





NNO 


NR 


-_—a 


women workers, $57... ~ 
>. S. 14557, tax, sept, '14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 
SOc ° 
B. B. & P. 8934, tax, bal a, s, '14, $1.50; f, 
iy hg og reteeees ene 
; I.., Ely, Nev, tax, oct, '14, to and incl 
mar, ‘15 
I,. 14651, tax, bal a, s, '14, 60c; f, 60c; d f 
60¢ . 
>. ¥. 9143, tax, j, a, s, 14, $3.15; f, $3.15; df 
$3.15 ‘ wane 
I,. 14342, tax, sept, '14, $4; f, $4; d f, $4; 
l-c assess, 75c ‘ : seas 
F. 14546, tax, aug, '14, $4.50: f, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50 . . . . ‘ 
R. H. & L. 14698, tax, aug, '14, $1.15; f, 
$1.15; d f, $1.15.. . 
F. L. 8769, tax, aug, 14, $1.85; f, $1.85; d f, 
$1.85; sup, 50c cabbteen dees : 
T. C., Tulsa, Okla, tax, jan, '14, to and incl 
dec, '14 ‘ . 
ae a ax We Soe Charleroi, Pa, tax, july, ‘14, 
to and incl dec, '1 

M.R. W. ame tax, sept, 14, $1.35; f, $1.35; 
d f, $1.3 ne ; ; 

F. L. 12924, a aug, '14, $5; f, $5; df, $5 

U. a. 14493, tax, aug, "14, $10; f, $10; df, $10 

F. L. 8806, tax, sept, '14, $5.20; f, $5.20; d f, 
or 20; l-c assess to organize women workers, 

1 

H.N. J A. 14655, tax, aug, 14, nae f $6. 65; 

df, $6.6 


O08 0H0883 fh BB A 


= 
n~ 


N. 147 04, as aug, | Stsaateinhctanseepheg paca 

A.G. W.1.A. of A., amt 14 : 

P. F, W. 14577, tax, i, Hig. "$5: f, $6:d f, $6 

F. L. 9993, tax. aug, 4, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c. 

D. W. P. U. of A., tax, S, 0, "14 

F. L. 14731, tax, sept, '14, $2.40; f, $2.40; df, 
$2.40; sup, $3.25 

P. H. 11234, tax, j, a, s, 14, $15.45; f, $15.45; 
df, $1545... 

J. P. 10367, tax, aug, '14, $3.75; f, $3.75; df, 
04 75. 

F. 12552, tax, aug, '14, $2.50; f, $2.50; d f, 
y. 50 . ‘ in 

B. & L. P. M 9136, tax, s, o, "14, $2.40; f 
$2.40; d f, $2.40.. ‘ 

B $sa¢ 8434, tax, j, a, s, "14, $5.85; f, $5.85; df, 

T. & L. A. Centerville, Iowa, tax, m, a, m, ‘14 

T. & L. C., Rowan County, oe neer, N C, tax, 


ja ‘14... a a al leet 

T. S. 12722, tax, ji, a, 14, $4 $4.90; f, $4.90; df, 
~ rrr 

F. L. 12614, tax, j. a, s, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, 
$1.05 :oveneresaiee 


, Russellville, Ark, eae 

I. P. & O. W. of A., tax, bal j, f,°14.. 

C. M. I. U. of A., tax, a, 5:14 bideetshee 

I. P. P. U., tax, j, a, s, "14 iicKhnewn 
C.L. U. \Girwrdviite ee ee 
F. L. 12509, tax, july,’ 14, 75¢ ;f, 75e; df, 75¢ 
I.U. of T. W., tax, aug, ‘14. . 

I. B. & W.M. Wis Ss Be is Os OG co wcnc cas 

F. L,. 12670, 1l-c assess es ae 
F. L. 14635, tax, aug, 14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c 
F. L. tees tax, sept, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; d f, 


$1. ; 
Ss. . i727 tax, sept, "14, ‘75¢; f, 75e; df, 75¢ 
C. Erie, Pa, tax, sept, '14, to and incl 
te. 43 bieeeae 
T.&L.C., McAlester, Okla, tax, apr, ’14, to and 
incl sept, 

T.&L. c., Lincoln, Ill, tax, apr, '13, to and incl 
mar, 14... EE Pr eee 
Missoula County, Mont, C. T&L. C., Mis- 
soula, Mont, tax, feb, '15, to and incl jan, "16 
Louisiana S. F. of L., tax, o, n, d,’ era ein 


285 00 


1 50 


4 5O 


5 00 


1 80 


00 
00 


5 00 


00 
00 


10 00 
2 50 
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“MONEY IN PATENTS, 


and make your profits thereon.” 


MANSELL F. MILLS 
Registered U. S. Patent Attorney 


*® | secure your patent or return my fee. 
Send model or description of invention 
for free advice as to patentability. Write for free booklet ‘‘How to obtain your patent 


Write for information 


Commercial National Bank Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 














INDEPENDENT SALT CO. ; 


Borough of Brooklyn, City of New York 


549 to 559 





MAIN OFFICE 
to 24 Taylor St. 


332 East 103d Street 























Smith Street, Brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St, 
19. [S. G. M. P. 14624, tax, sept, '14, $2; f, $2; df, 21. F. L. 14686, sup PT Te INT Pe Meee $1 00 
DE nckbens SaGnedeecenessenaentesgeues ees $6 00 I. & S. W. 14417, tax, aug, '14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 
M. & T. Ww. 14 ,14, 85c; f, 85c; d f, 50c; sup, 25c 175 
| hapa prgnngten: pclae inate 2 55 M. M. E. 14137, tax. a, s, '14, $1.60; f, $1.60; 
L. P. 14096, tax, sept, 14, $2.25; f, $2.25; ‘df. d f, $1.60; sup, 20c a 5 00 
$2.25 : : ; 6 75 S. M. 10342, tax, sept, "14, 75c; f, 75c; df, 75c; 
F. L. 12412, tax, sept, "14, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, sup, $16.. . jake 18 25 
$2.25 one ranineed noes 6 75 22. C.L. U., L ebanon, N H, , apr, '14, to and 
S. E. 14697, tax, a, s, '14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 70c.. 2 10 incl sept, : <3 5 00 
F. L. 13128, tax, sept, '14, 7 f, = d f, 75c; C. as we Portsmouth, Va, tax, apr, '14, to and 
sup, 25¢ ae 2 50 incl dec, aaa ett ceceues 7 50 
H. N. W. 7180, sup : . . 2 00 Ww. C. by 39, sup : Ae id cae ae er 10 00 
F. L. 12916, tax, july, 14, 40c; f, 40c; df, 40c; U. W. & P. . 4740, sup. . 10 00 
a ere ne 1 30 U. H. of N. A., tax, bal a, bal m, bal j, bal j, a, s, 
F. & C. M. E. 14429, tax, j. j, a, S, 14, $1.40; 170 00 
f, $1 ~ 4 t $1.40; sup, 25c. . eenitioaia 4 45 C.. a ‘inton, Ind, tax, sept, 14, ‘to and incl 
71. ©. i. , Rumford, Me, tax, may, 14, to and ty 15 Cebues tac aaeanen et amesicns 5 00 
incl — . a ee er cate aia aac 5 00 i i 14703, ‘tax, aug, '14, $1.25; - $1. 25; df, 
& a U., Che arleston and vicinity, sc, tax, a, s, $1.2 3 75 
a ae eel ier ae Sa Cee 2 50 F. L. 14628, tax, sept, 14, $3.90; f, "$3. 90; d 'f, 
4 ~. U. Vincennes, Ind, tax, j, a, s, °14...... 2 50 $3.90 . etait ahs eich aha ¥ 11 70 
. &t. A. Galesburg, Ill, tax, july, '14, to and F. L. 12509, “tax, ‘aug, 14, 85c; f, 85c;d f, 85c. . 2 55 
incl os. , LPs erry 5 00 F. & G. 14660, tax, sept, 14, 85c; i, 85e; d f, 
T. &l , Port Huron, Mich, tax, june, "14, to I eke nie anieud Bebidas 4 05 
and “inci eee Sere ee 5 00 N. Y.S. 14460, tax, aug, "14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
T. &L. = Wallace, Idaho, tax, o, n, d, — 2 50 l-c assess to organize women workers, 20c. . 3 20 
T. & L. C., Fond du lac, Wis, tax, june, "a: to F. W. 14276, tax, aug, '14, $2.30; f, $2.30; d f, 
and inci’ ""%),  SRRRPOS ERS Ey bee re eneee 5 00 tc. dient eke secekn nak ee emmeamiats = 6 90 
Cc. L. U., Woodland, Me, tax, j. need 2 50 F.L. 14587, tax, ‘aug, 14, 50c; f, 50c; df, 50c. 1 50 
C. F. U.. 14733, tax, sept, '14, di. 30; t $1.30; F. L. 13036, tax, aug, ‘14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c. 1 50 
d f, $1.30 patie nents eherere oes 3 90 W. P. 14406, tax, j, j, a, '14, $2. 70; f, $2.70; df, 
B. P. 13167, tax, a, s, 14, "$2.20; f, "$2.20; df, =. 70; 1-c assess to organize women workers, 
ae Nis ta les as te a ateal iia Balam C2 8 _Bikieebedesesaerddsnekhenseeenbeansas 8 28 
B. M. 10167, tax, sept, ‘14, $1; f, $1; df, $1.. 3 00 w. P. 14681, tax, a, s, , $2.20; f, $2.20; d f, 
B. B. R. B. & N. W. 14065, tax, j, a, s, 14, 2.20 pcpucuuceusegenesesessees 6 60 
$5.10; f, $51 tlt |) aap 15 30 T. S. 12571, tax, m, j, j, a, '14, $1.95; f, $1.95; 
; F. L. 13048, tax, aug, '14, $3.50; f, $3.50; d f, df, $1.95; 1-c assess to organize women work- 
RE vic waruhid ddanalne winkettinn tee meee hele 10 50 Sih Pidtinseussoesenrsssesedacsbeceks 5 97 
F. L. 14694, tax, sept, 14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, C. L. C., Monroe, La, ‘sup oie sanebewe tins 10 00 
EES te NE PRI AE 3 15 23. W. E. 14741, sup. . tin G ie ieeeeaemee 10 00 
F. i. 14723, tax, acct aug, '14, 57c; f, 57¢; d f, I. B. GE ie CH Bs Ge "DG. ccccccccccceccecces 1,000 00 
EE REI LE EEL 170 L. U., Jeanette, Pa, tax, sept, "14, to and 
H. sa 7 eal tax,s,o, n,’ 14, "$2. 25; f, $2.25; df, Bo hy acyanhatretiamenttecdegl Saste ting theres 5 
naabahe 675 . L. C., San Joaquin County, Cal (Stockton, 
L. Ww 13618, ‘tax, sept, 14, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, (Cee 6 1 ae gum adaaedipeeemnem 2 50 
Ries ola did inks ol on dab acieepantenkigi in ieahaiied 5 40 Connecticut 5. F. of L., tax, may, "14, to and 
os * W. 1467 1, tax, july,’ 14, 35c; f, 35c; d f,  f % SRE esas 5 00 
SR Rl A 1 05 Towa S. F. of L. , tax, may, "14, to and incl apr, 
r = 14591, -, bal j, acct ‘a, 14, $3.33; f, a: dis Gh ake aa aid tard doen ed eh ak Seek a ote let 10 00 
$3.34; d f, 33... o cpeeaenaeeies 10 00 Bota Oskaloosa, Iowa, tax, july,’ 14, to and incl 
Ss. A TU. tan j. a, s, 14 poeoneucees sete 22 00 dec, pebebeeeseeeneuses 5 00 
A. M.C. & B. W. of N.A., tax, ij. 7* = 120 80 A. M. 14228, tax, sept, '14, 65c; f, 65c; d f, 65c 195 
B. of B. M. & I. S. B. of A., tax, j, a, 8,14... 330 46 i. a0 i: Sa Oi wecennaseen an 75 
A.A. of S. & E.R. E. of A. eee OS. « 1,100 O1 F. L. 12901, tax, a, s, "14, $10; f, $10; df, $10; 
©. af RB. FT Oot, 3. O.& "4... cccccese 500 00 Risin cnnwikinuemeniie 30 25 
RO a ee 2 25 F. L. 8033, tax, ‘sept, , $2.50; L . $2. 50; d f, 
f B. & C. 10301, tax, july, '14, to and incl dec, aie oan niin eee wes 8 00 
: 14, $3; f, $3; df, $3; sup, $2.20........... 11 20 F. L. 8367, tax, aug, 14, $4; f. $4: df, $4 12 00 
' B. & C. 10301, l-c assess to organize women F. L. 12837, tax, bal a, s, '14, $3.63; f, $3. 64; df, 
' EPCS IE IA IRIE 10 $3.63 re ; 10 90 
} F. L. 14632, tax, a, s, 14, $1; f. $1; df, $1; sup, F. L. 8203, tax, aug, "14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; 
i oe inal nbk aici tanks 3 90 sup. (NR gtaa ah anakiogtcan 3 20 
F. L. 14632, l-c assess to organize women F. 14726, tax, sept, 14, "$1.65; f, $1. 65; af, 
MN on csctndnssnddedetsacehehouede 10 $1 65; sup, | Gea spt apelin 8 45 
ee NG 5 a o-centsdadcueseaetanewile 5 00 C.F. P ‘A. 11431, = sept, '14, $20; f, $20: df. 
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If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, heating, cooking and for power. 











DO NOT REPLACE YOUR WORN CARPET WITHANEW ONE 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house, 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 





Bae sh cccescecnes 





wood colors. Send for one. 
WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING & LUMBER CO. Roochester, W.Y.; New Albany, Ind. 
23. eee ee as ae mre $60 = 25. G. W. A. 11407, tax, sept, 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; 
F. H. 12993, tax, 14, $5; f, $5; df, 15 00 |) § | Seer eee Sey $4 50 
j.W. & E.O 14605, “tax, bal « aug, ‘14, st “7: f, H. N. M. P. & B. 6170, tax, sept, '14, $5; f, $5; 
$1.67; df, $1.66; sup, 24c 5 24 I oceania s+ nesawanee news ees alke's 15 00 
P.C. & R. _— tax, sept, "14, $2.50; f, $2.50; H. N. M. P. & B. 7180, l-c assess............ 80 
d f, $2.5 7 50 H. N. M. P. & B. 7180, I-c assess to organize 
5. W.P 7392, tax, aug, 14, $2.10; f, $2. 10; df, RS FN 68 ne Anis hae ale ean bed bie 80 
$2 SRR pean ir oe 6 30 I. B. M. 12781, tax, sept, 14, $2.50; f, $2.50; 
yt 14191, tax, aug, '14, 35c; f, 35ce; sdf, 35c. 1 05 IS A iiacarkerne ibd <meta ttn taedtenesne 7 50 
U. . 14648, sup IEEE CE Lae 20 00 J.W ey tax, sept, 14, 65c; f, 65c; df, 65c. . 1 95 
24. T.G.&L.N.W.I1.U. of A., tax, j, a, s, 14 a 18 50 er. ©. & B. A. 5783, tax, j, a, "14, $2. wenden 
Q Ww Re) FF eer’, eee 80 00 $3:s0. a” ere 7 50 
I. A. of T. S. E., tax, j, a, s, "14 : 360 00 T.S. 12046, tax, aug, '14, $8; f, $8; df, $8. 24 00 
I.U. P.R. F.L. B. & S.C. S., tax, aug, '14.... 10 67 BOR RR Sear 25 
U. of E. C., tax, sept, 14 18 08 NE Se Pree sere 26 
J. B. Lennon, treas A F of L, Bloomington, Til, N. A. of M. P. & C. M. of the U.S., sup...... 1 00 
interest on deposits ‘ 1,200 00 26. T.C.S. of A. L. O. of A., tax, sept, ’°14........ 8 12 
T. & L.A., Jacksonville, Ill, tax, m, j, j, 14. ‘ 2 50 eG Ye ey See 27 11 
C.L. U., New Brighton, Pa, tax, apr, 14, to and I. B. of P. M. of A., tax, aug, '14............. 29 33 
incl sept, '14 mee ; 5 00 Be We ke U., O08, 3, Oy MBE... 2 000% a hada a Sis 72 88 
7% wy Wash, tax, $, O, n, Mey 2 50 P. M. en GE Ble Big GER, Bp Be “OG. ccccccccscces 86 64 
T. & L. A., Denver, Colo, tax, i, ,'14 2 50 I. S. U. of A., tax, sept, '14.......... 106 67 
Arizona S F. of L., tax, aug, 14, ‘te and incl 5. 4 I. U. of Bane CE Be Ge Be "WO ci cevccccncces 694 29 
jan, ‘15 ; 5 00 F. of T., Columbus, SC, tax, m, j,j,'14........ 2 50 
C. M. 14343, tax, bal j, acct a, '14, 35c; f, 35e; ©. £. U., Pawtuxet Valley, R I, tax, j, j, a, '14. 2 50 
“AS er per ra ner 1 05 ©. Bo ato Pa, tax, m, j, j, '14.. ; 2 50 
BD. Bes Ge TE. BDERER, Be GUMEEB. cc civ ccccccscces 2 00 ©. ¢.¢ + , Richmond, Cal, tax, ji, a, s, 14. 2 50 
D. L. & H. 14383, l-c asse ss to organize women 8 7 aconda, Mont, tax, june, ’14, to and 
workers. . . 2 25 inch nov, , Se errr oe eee 5 00 
E. I. 14578, tax, a, s, "14, $1.60; f, $1.60; d f, T. & L. , Bozem: an, Mont, tax, may, ‘14, to 
$1.60 aawaan ‘ : 4 80 and inci ‘oct. errr ee ; 5 00 
F. L. 8288, tax, sept, "14, $3.10; f, $3.10; df E. C. & S. 14611, tax, j, a, s, "14, $3.90; | 
$3.10 : “es 9 30 $5.90, a thi i i oe lal te - 11 70 
G. — W. 9840, tax, sept, 14, $10; f, $10; df, F. L. 14576, tax, aug, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2.... 6 00 
$i¢ 30 00 F.L. a, tax, sept, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1; sup, 
T.S "10237; tax, sept, "14, $3.40; a. $3.40; df, Si 6's twee Reena om 6 50 
DE citencstexnsetsabia Gewese 10 20 F. L. 14588, tax, sept, "14, $1.65; f, $1.65; df, 
R.R.S.H. & L 14551, ’ tax, sept, '14, 45c; ¥ $1.65; sup, $2.. aes 6 95 
Ges SF, Ses Gs Fhe cc ccccccccecvcs eee 1 44 Cc. H. N. & A. 14744, sup 10 00 
I.U. P.R.F.L.B 4 8, sup 1 00 L. P. 12713, tax, a, s, 14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 3 00 
P. L. & E. 12602, tax, j, 14, $1 ‘65; f, $1 65; S. W. 10093, sup. . 20 00 
BE, Bees Gy Fee ccc ceseesscctcvseses 5 45 U. H. & S. M. 14581, tax, june, 14, $10; f, $10; 
25. F. L. 13033, INE. nna acdacevuwes-se 25 d f, $10 7 30 00 
S.H. N. & A. 14742, sup........ 10 00 U. F. P. & S. H. T. & O. 14569, tax, sept, '14, 
i, i Pe Ch cccceceeneetesconncesecuns 10 00 $12.55; f, $12.55; df, $12.55 . 37 65 
P. P. 14743, tax, o, acct n, 14, 93c; f, 94c; df, 28. F. L. 14688, tax, aug, '14, $5.75; f, $5.75; d f, 
.. ES ee ey Los 2 80 $5.75 é - 17 25 
I. . tax, sept, "14 : . 417 05 T. C., Panama, Ill, tax, may, '14, to and incl 
U. G. W. of A., tax, m, j, i, a, 14. 1,597 22 oct, . om 5 00 
Cc. L. ; Bridgeport, Conn, tax, m, i, 14. 2 50 T. & L. Port Arthur, Texas, tax, aug, '14, 
©. & i. Ithaca, N Y, tax, july, 44, to and to and ye jan, "15 5 00 
incl dec, , eee 5 00 I. A. B. P. & B. of A.,tax, j, a, s, 0, n, d,'14 56 00 
Cc. L. C., (Clinton and Lyons, Iowa, and E. O. & P. 14215, tax, sept, '14, $5; f, $5; df, 
Fulton, Ill), tax, july, '14, to and incl dec, $5 15 00 
2 cccecescoscesess 5 00 S. U. of N. A., tax, sept, '14 62 41 
"& S. * 9186, tax, j, a, s, 14, $4 50; tf, A.S. M. W.L.A., l-c assess to organize women 
$3. $0; d f, $4.50; l-c assess to organize wo- workers. 178 00 
i CO Pcp ennesesaceee:a o 13 80 LH.C. B. & C. L.U. of A.,-tax, aonpt. 14 180 00 
P. L. & E. 12602, 1-c assess. 08 I. L. A., tax, a, s, '14.. “6 333 34 
P. L. & E. 12602, 1-c assess to organize women I. B. of B. & H., tax, a, m, x i. 14, $370; 
CN, nc rpeateennsetevessrnts 07 l-c assess to organize women ‘worke rs, $100 70 00 
F. L. 14713, tax, sept, '14, $1.50; f, $1. ‘50; ‘df, S. & M. W. B. 10333, tax, j, j, "14, $2.85; f, 
$i. te uaeiek pada wanes 4 50 $2.85; d f, $2.85 : ewe 8 55 
Oe URI. | 5 vncesegeessadsacs 50 I. W. C. A. of N. A., tax, sept, 14... ‘ 7 45 
F. a 14513, tax, aug, 14, $2.30; f, eee 30; df, I. G. W. U. of A., tax, sept, '14 : sh i 6 67 
6 90 F. of M. T. 14221, tax, sept, '14, $9.35; f, 
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GUARANTEED. PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. Send model or sketch for free report as 
So patensebiiy Sem Send Ty = publications "Ne issued 


fr ren <<] ol TO 0 h 100 MECHANICAL 
MOVEM described, and “WHAT TO INVENT,” containing valuable 
LIST OF HINVENTIONS: WANTED. 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS eoeisiircoiisyweis's RSet. he 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 774 Ninth St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 











HOYT’S FLINTSTONE LEATHER BELTING 


WORLD’S STANDARD 


Stores and Agents in All Principal Cities 














ESTATE, EDWARD R. LADEW GLEN COVE, N. Y. 
em ee SS eer ree ee $28 05 29. 5. RM TI. 4 6000 606066e0n vénnwen see $16 40 
“W. D. 12493, tax, sept, 14, $1.45; f, $1.45; df, Cc. E. 10634, tax, a, s, o, "14, $15.75; f, 

DI hier. reste accu cur laleich clas caciaas te a ini 4 35 $15.73; d {, $15.73; amp, BSc... ..ccccccces 47 
P.B. = 11757, tax, s, o, '14, $1.20; f, $1.20; df, 7 c. ao 10634, I-c assess to organize women 

GADD. oc cccsccccecsesecsssescecsecegsess @@B j§.§ — GRIIMBs x00 6n50050000565450505000806559 1 
M. F. < Ss. S. I. 12912, tax, sept, 14, $3.40; R. W. 14509, Acting President F I Frey; Acting 

f, $3.40; df, 33. 40 char dal ite ite eal 10 20 Vice-President, James. Lewis, amount in treas- 

F. L. 12018, tax, a, s, '14, $2. 50; . & $2.50; df, ury at time of suspension and disbandment. 417 

$2. $0 EE EA ES EE REI RO 7 50 S. of L. T. 14745, sup pia susie adenine 10 
H.N. & A. 14714, tax, s, o, 14, $10; f, $10; df, ie i wns ana cae pea ka neds 2 

ee ode a co bel et ene ae ike 30 00 T. S. 12502, tax, aug, 14, $8.75; f, $8. 75; df, 

F. L. 14538, tax, j, a, s, "14, $2.25; f, $2.25; df, Di\ictelha raed eneene hens wateiese 26 

BSI eee ee : 6 75 SO. UW. GB. W. at B., Gam, GEO, “BE. cccccccsccccces 345 
F. W. Misi7, tax, sept, "14, 45c;f, 45c; df, 45c. 1 35 E.G. W. A.A. ‘of U- eee? eee 1 
S. W. 11095, tax, j, a, ‘14, 80c; f, 80c; d f, 80c 2 40 Pp. K. B. = eS ON eee 6 
F. L. 14700, tax, aug, "14, $1.05; f, $1 .05; d f, I. B. of M. of W. E., tax, j, a, 14. ........... 79 

$1.05. ne Ry MR PARE 3 15 UA. oP &S. F. of U.S. & Can, tax, j, a, s,'14 640 
F. L. 11796, tax, sept, 14, $2 ‘90; f, $2 90; ‘af, B. & S. W. U., tax, j, a, s, "14 CE AS ES 756 

SEBGe Bee SUNN, BER. oo sc ccawesceveccess 9 16 B. of R. C., tax, bal aug, "14 ‘ iebiansieade 16 
F.I «11796, l-c assess to organize women work- is Gr Bs ees OE, "Da ccc vucccvgnceeas 33 

et3. IR AES ETI a 58 Cc. C. & S. O. 14204, tax, aug, '14, $20; f, $20; 

F. :M. E. 4855, tax, july, "14, $1.10; f, ee Ba a Shin 60 
$1. “ df, $1.1 3 30 U. L. 14379, tax, aug, 14, $7.50; f, "$7 50; df 

C. & W. 10968, in aug, 14, $6; f, $6; df, $6. 18 00 DR icticcvetbne wenweeswedant harhsaitsanbik 22 

U. L. 13018, tax, aug, '14, $4.50; fa $4.50; d f, S. T. B. & A. A. 13188, tax, aug, '14, $6.35; f, 
$4.50; l-c assess to organize women workers, $6.35; d f, 35. petintk hed 19 
.. Canewewn was i4 36 S. P. 8302, tax, j, a, 's, acct ‘0, 14, $7.35; f, 

F. M. E. 14030, tax, sept, 14, 40c; f, 40c; $7.35; d f, $7.35; l-c assess to organize wo- 

4 40c SR PRAY Peres 1 20 men workers, 5ic.... Re ie 22 
F. L. 14688, sup......... . peverses 50 Ch is Bee icccoceves . eeenhucinn 25 
N. F. of P. O. C., sup.... euae cant 40 ae: oe nee reeawenis 3 
P.C. U. of U.S. & Can., sup shh eea 7 80 F. L. 12760. . : i shiccnumeneuse 33 
Dh, Bes Ps Bc a vcnctesvoccecensecoeens ; 16 00 A. W. 14473, sup....... : sevveseceses 
H. N. M. 7180, sup. . ia apg eres hase aie 10 00 ay: eee iqpenvavawiadieian 
N. W. —_ ee eee ee ‘ 5 00 O. W. & R. 14479...... seeecoseene 
T. & i International F alls, Minn, sup. - 5 00 eR RS eee on 
CL Aiuftalo and vicinity, N Y, tax, july, I. & S. W. 14372, tax, bal feb, '14, 33c; f, 34c; 

"14, Pa ‘and SS, rere rrr re 5 00 d f, 33c AGP ORCOUSOOCRCRRCESHRENSESOS 1 
i, M.C.C.L C. (San Rafael, Cal), tax, "june, "14, F. L. 14382 neberéatacaen sanceuceee 2 

Spam Deeb awe, "OO... cccccccesvgseesece 5 00 zs &S AS 14492. seeceeeoues sevescves 25 
S. T. B. & A. A. 11773, tax, aug, 14, $5; f, $5; H. & W. C. 14526. ie lat a a date ai i oan 

Pi rt kcabirabaicnceec ia ahe hae eie een 15 00 AL Studer, Alamosa, oO ae 
F. 1. 7087, tax, ae, '14, $5.40; f, $5.40; df, AS =r. iene 

$5.40 . 16 20 F. L. 12050.. WYTULITT TT TTT o< TT TT 
F. L. 14532, tax, i, j, a, "14, $5.25; f, $5. 25; ‘df, B. M. 14462...... 9nstaustseeesenns ; 7 

$5.25 , 15 75 i +ic nc eer ekeseennednie ai 
g.&. A. & I'. W. U. of the U.S. & Can , tax, j, a, Subscriptions Am Frp. (oetnueseenssenes 435 

“Rar ay ee DANE Ce 24 00 Advertisements Am Frp.... ; oocs Be 


4 of R ‘RS of. A., tax, sept, "14 peel 4 67 Premiums on bonds........... Terr roe 185 
P.R.F.L.B. &S. C.S., tax, se et, , ee 10 67 — 

x 4 + C. W., tax, sept, '14... hd 33 34 ed den caenten : . $126,550 
Cc & C. M. of N. A., l-c assess to or- 
a women workers... ; ; 41 94 EXPENSES 

W. R.A. U. of A, tax, july, ’14 73 33 1. September, 1914, rent, T A Wickersham... .. $467 

U. N.C. 6939, tax, sept, ‘14, $10.50; f, $10. 50; Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau.......... eine 37 
d f, $10.50....... 31 50 Legislative expenses, E Adams....... tes 75 

W. P. 14080, tax, a, s, ‘14; $1; f, $1 : df, $1; l-c Contribution to Am Frp, Hans Fehlinger.. 5 
—, eer 5 ariieiielin aie acne enka 3 10 Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $57; S Igle- 

W. 14370, tax, aug, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df, GOD, BERET 0 osc cccscccvevceve 102 
$1. 35 4 05 Organizing expenses ‘(l-c assess to ‘organize 

S. D. 9037, tax, ‘sept, "14. $1 50; f, » ot 50; ‘df, women workers), T F McMahon.......... 37 § 

’ Nel oh als te ai, cna ng awoke ein er ae 4 50 Expenses attending conferences and subcom- 

F. I, 147 38, up 1 00 mittee at Atlantic City, N J, aug 19 to aug 

F. L. 14333, Powe sept, 14, $1. 50; f, $1. 50; d . iy Ee SE, cn casctanecaadeae 104 
$1.50; sup, 50c 5 00 2. Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill ampupes 


B. P. 10175, tax, aug, 14, $5. 30; f, $5. 30; ‘df, 14520, G W Shaffer, secy............... 160 
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TAPS 


‘Veana wane AteeTeR ED 
Biron TORPID LIVER, CONSTIPATION, 
SS. DYSPEPSIA, Ss. 
WAPURE BLOOD «ce AUTO-INTOXICATION. 





Boxes, 10c, 25c, at Druggists, 


50c, and $1. 


32 East 23d Street ~ 


TAPS is a mild and gently acting REMEDIAL LAXATIVE— 
honestly free from habituating or pain disguising Narcotics, 
Wonderfully tonic and helpful for the Digestive Organs and upon 
a torpidly sluggish Liver. Equally suitable for Children and Adults. 


TAPS PHARMACAL C0. 


NEW YORH, N.Y. 


or from 











3. Stamps: 





2. Organizing expenses: G R Brunet, 
P J Smith, $55.31......... 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 
women workers): B F McIntyre, $33; 
Agurkis, $36. . ; Lo escescvecees 
Organizing expenses, P N € hristenson . write we 
3,000 1-c, $30; 1,000 2-c, $20; 300 
3-c, $9; 300 4-c, $12; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, 
$12; 100 8-c, $8; 100 10-c, $10; P O dept 
Organizing expenses: O A Cone, $45.70; C O 
Young, $65.25; A Raynor, $50.05; H B 
Woodrow, $10; AC a $10 - : 
»yropriation to Trades and Labor Congress 
App Gonna for legislative expenses, P M 
Draper, secy treas... gett eee eee 
. Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
Holder, $65.20; AE Holder, $59.20 . 
Strike benefits to cement mill workers 14501, 
R E Lanier....... , . nee 
Salary, office employes, week ending sept 5, 14 
J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Man- 
ning, $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; 
D L Bradley, $18; I M Rodier, $18; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; A E Haw- 
kins, $16; G A Boswell (2 days), $6.06; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $25; S Lankford, 
$17; C R Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, 
$15; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$14; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; 
S B Woolls, $15; H K Myers, $16; E Row- 
ley, $11; M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, 
$18; E L, Dieterich, $16; M M Coates, $10; 
R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $10; AD 
Cecil, $12; J McDonald, $10; R_P Sabine, 
$10.77; A L Jones, $15; E R Ilingworth, 
$15; A E Hawkins, week ending sept 12, "14 
(vacation), $16; A E Hawkins, week ending 
sept 19, '14 (vacation), $16; M M Coates, 
week ending sept 12, '14 (vacation), $10; 
AG Russell (4 1-7 days), $13.81 tee 
Salary, week ending sept 5, ‘14, F C Thorne... 
Organizing expenses, Cc P Taylor. 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 
Organizing expenses, J B Dele......- 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton : 
Salary, office employe, week ending sept 12, '14, 
M J Sugrue....... poses 
Translating, Berlitz School of Languages..... 
. Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton ° 
Organizing expenses (I-c assess to organize 
women workers), E B Smith...... 
Organizing expenses, C J Folsom.......... oe 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), C A Miles... 
Salary, office employe, week ending sept 12, '14 
(vacation), D F Manning, $25; week ending 
sept 19, 14 (vacation), D F Manning, $25.. 
Cuts and electros, Natl Engraving co........ 
Picture frame and mat, -— H ad becdeu 
anizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
. a  rerkera) T F McMahon, $37.70; 
J J Agurkis, $38; B F McIntyre, $33.50; 
E Sicard, $33.90; T J Reagan, $32.79; S 
Diskan, $43.80; SA vagy $31.65; AW 
Miller, $40.65; J Walker, $29.50; W Col- 
lins, $43.60; M Scully, $36; K B Mills, $36 
Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $42.30; H 
Frayne, $118.32; H Streifler, $45.98; J A 
Flett, $58.55; M Sotak, $34.84; J L, Lewis, 
$88.63; G Selepets, $23.70; J Tafelski, 
$58.64; F H McCarthy, $49.14; E T Flood, 
8.05; T H Flynn, $65.65; J M Richie, 
H T Keating, $63.75; H L Eichel- 
berger, $73.35; J Tylkoff, $60.10; S Igle- 
A Trueba, $65.32; J H Hickey, 


9. Organizing expenses: P J Smith, $52.55; C 


Wyatt, B59B8...c. ce eee eee eee eeeeceeecs 


$63.30; 


$118 61 


69 00 
10 00 


111 00 


181 00 


500 00 
177 90 
340 00 


49 50 
27 20 


50 00 


3 00 


437 09 


1,000 32 


112 43 


9. Printing: 


10. Organizing expenses: 





. Organizing expenses: 


. Stamps: 2,000 I-c, $20; 


10,000 quotations, $32.50; 10,000 
greetings, $30; 10,000 trade unions, $15; 
10,000 opposed to strike, $15; applications 
for membership, $7.50; The Trades Unionist 
G R Brunet, $58.20 
C P Taylor, $67.65; J B Dale, $20; JE 
Roach, $68.78; A Raynor, $47.40; C O 
Young, $65.50... 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), M Kelleher............. 
Legislative expenses, J P Egan.............. 
Organizing expenses: F D O’Brien, $10; WA 
Nealey, $10 


- Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton...... 


Salary, office employes, week ending sept 12, 
"14: J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; LA 
Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L Bradley, 
$18; I M Rodier, $18; I M Lauber, $18; 
W H Howlin, $21; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
Thomas, $15; M Webster, $27.75; S Lank- 
ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf (5 days), 
$13.34; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, 
$14; S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; 
S B Woolls, $15; H K Myers, $16; E Rew- 
ley, $11; E M Stewart, $18.84; E L Dieter- 
ich, $16; R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, 
$10; A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, $10; 
R P Sabine, $10; A L Jones, $15; E 
Illingworth, $15.53; J Kelly, week ending 
sept 19, '14 (vacation), $30; J Kelly, week 
ending sept 26, '14 (vacation), $30......... 

Salary, week ending sept 12, '14, F C Thorne. . 

Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
women workers) E B Smith, $20; C A Miles, 
SER Creare 

J A Short, $73.40; C J 
Folsom, $45.55; J J Fitzpatrick, $244.45... 

Legislative expenses, E Ll, Adams............ 


. Contribution to AM Fgp, Thomas Reece. ..... 


Organizing expenses: (l< assess to organize 
women workers) A W Miller, $40.95; M 
Scully, $36; S Diskan, $39.50; J Walker, 
$29.35; K B Mills, $36; W Collins, $43.20; 
T J Reagan, $29.25; E Sicard, $37.92; BF 
McIntyre, $34 

Organizing expenses: E T Flood, $53.05; J L 
Lewis, £77 1s: M Sotak, $37.74; J Tafelski, 
$56.30; G Selepets, $24; J Tylkoff, $80.35; 
A Trueba, $41.02; P F Duffy, $41.30; J M 
Richie, $30; J A Flett, $46.35; F H Mc- 
Carthy, $45.20; H Frayne, $113.45; T H 
Flynn, $65.30; H L, Eichelberger, $51.63... 

Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill workers 
14520, for third week ending aug 3, '14, Geo 
eR ns ce eerevbeesaseuennee 

Organizing expenses, C B Maitrejean........ 

12,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept....... 

Expenses, Washington, D C, to Chicago, IIl, 
for conferences, and to Madison, Wis, to 
make Labor Day address sept 5 to 11, 1914, 
OO a ae 

Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), T F McMahon.......... 

Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $59.21; J A 
Short, $98.50; S Iglesias, $46; H Streifler, 
$38.38; H T Keating, $60.75 

Postage on Am Fp, P O dept............... 


. Organizing expenses, J Tylkoff.............. 


Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
women workers) S A Conboy, $29.16; J J 
Agurkis, $39.49; M Kelleher, $35.45; CA 
Miles, $32.27; E B Smith, $20............ 

Organizing expenses: P J Smith, $52.67; J E 
A nn cten sce namannewunenchees 

1,000 2-c, $20; 200 

4-c, $8; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6-c, $12; 200 8-c, 

$16; 200 10-c, $20; 100 special, $10; P O 


605 46 
30 00 


50 03 
363 40 


47 50 
3 00 





326 17 


762 84 
160 00 
252 96 
83 45 
37 00 
302 84 


150 00 


156 37 
121 78 : 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Carnrick’s C j k’ L t P 
. : 
Soluble Food— arnrick § LactO-Freparata || zymocide— 
: A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- A Colorless, Non- 
a ae fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. . 4 “A 
ood for ’ poisonous, Liqu 
Invalids, and — REED @ CARNRICK Antiseptic 
peptics 42 to 46 Germania Ave. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
17. § Wen nw ccccccccccvccscccccscccceces . $116 00 ty, expenses: C Wyatt, $59.70; C P 
Organizing expenses: C Darrington, $1.72; Taylor, $72.30; P J Smith, $50.81 . $182 81 
G R Brunet, $55.30; A Raynor, $47.55; . Salary, office employes, week ending sept 26, 
Gs PS, sc nechusegesenseces 173 82 "14: R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, $25; 
Salary, office employe, week "ending sept 19, I. A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L Brad- 
. & DO ea re rere 16 00 ley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, $18; 
Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; A E 
Organizing expenses, J B Dale......... 39 20 Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; RS 
18. Salary, office employes, week ending sept 19, Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lankford, 
14: R L Guard, $30; H N Ruebsam (3 $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
days), $7.50; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; 
$25; DL Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; 
I M Rodier, $18; W H Howlin, $21; GA S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; SB 
Boswell, $17; RS Thomas, $15; M Webster, Woolls, $16; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 
$20; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15: CR $16: G P Boswell, $12; E Rowley, $11; 
Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, $15; W von M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; EL 
Ezdorf, $18.67; FE Waggaman, $15; M M Dieterich (54 days), $14.48; M R Ford, $15; 
Connell, oe af S E Woolls, $18; E C M M Coates, $10;R M Purcell, $10; L von 
Howard, E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, 
$19.81; G ? "Boswell, $12; E "Rowley, $11; $10; A L Jones, $15; E R Illingworth, $15; 
M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; E L H N Ruebsam, $15; ‘A G Russell (6-7 days), 
Dieterich, $16; M R Ford, $15; M M cere 636 33 
Coates, $10; R_ M Purcell, $10; L von Salary, week ‘ending sept 26, ‘14, F C Thorne. 30 00 
Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, Legislative expenses, Grant Hamilton. . . 57 00 
$10; R P Sabine, $10; A L Jones (5 days), Salary as treas of A F of L, from july 1, '14, to 
$12.50; E R Illingworth, $15............. 567 15 jan 1, 15, John B Lennon, treas......... 250 00 
Printing: Correcting list of organizers, $6.60; Organizing expenses: A Raynor, $49.20; C O 
correcting list of organizations, $9.35; 500 Young, $69; A Trueba, $58.31; J B Dale, 
copies book organizations, $60; L G Kelly $20; J A Short, $6950; G R Brunet, 
TEN GS eR Rr EN een Laat 75 95 $49.20 A CN Ee Se 315 21 
Salary, week ending sept 19, "14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $74.25; J —- workers) E B Smith, $20; C A Miles, 
ok id ow ea emheardie 94 25 a a a a ee ee a te ee 51 16 
Printing news letter of aug 8, 15, 22, and 29, One ae salary, Saml Gompers, pres ee 416 66 
14, The Washington Herald co............ 124 00 One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy. 333 34 
Printing news letter of sept 5, '14, The Wash- Postage due on letters, Am Fp, and weekly 
ES RGR a eR MEAT aC 367 50 news letter returned, W H Douglas, post- 
Supplies: 9 rolls 6 inch white drug paper, 7 50; MBs ov 0 nn so ngangesetesagesseceseoesoes 2 53 
1 dermax, 25c; 1 qr stencils, $3.50; 1 can Telegrams, Postal Telegraph- Cable co..... 419 
ink, $2.25; R P Andrews Paperco......... 11 50 Empty wooden packing boxes, Columbia Box co 33 85 
Telegrams, The Western Union Tele aph co. 74 56 Towel service, Fowler Mfg co..............- 11 35 
19. Organizing expenses: J O Walsh, $10; C D Paper (20 reams), Remington Typewriter co. . 15 00 
Puckett, $10; L H Moore, $5......... 25 00 Seals, J] Baumgarten & Sonsco.............. 26 20 
21. Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to or, anize 1 LL ledger, A Zichtl & co... .......-seeeeee 26 75 
women workers) K B Mills, $36; Mc- Towel service, Fowler Mfg co Niiedesennwe 11 35 
Mahon, $38; J Walker, $29.25; B F Mc- Organizing expenses, L H Moore............ 10 00 
Intyre, $33.50; S Diskan, $40.90; T J Order books, A Zichtl & co. Sabaneta 94 63 
' Reagan, $28.48; A W Miller, $41; M Printing regular edition of sept, ‘14, Am Fup, 
2 Kelleher, $37.20; W Collins, $43.50....... 327 83 Law Re porter Printing ~ 1,182 64 
; Organizing expenses: P F Duffy, $43; ET Printing sept, '14, Am Fp for loc ‘al unions, Law 
Flood, $63.24; H Frayne, $98.85; J L Reporter Printing co. 1,968 50 
Lewis, $73.55; G_ Selepets, $26. 14; M 1 coil picture wire, 10c; 24 screw eyes, ‘10c; 
Sotak, $35.34; J Tafelski, $49.40; J E 4 Ibs 6d wire nails, 20c; 2 Ibs 4d wire nails, 
Roach, $65.59; J A Flett, $60.95; T H 10c; Louis Hartig.... 50 
Flynn, $62.55; "s M Richie, $30....... 608 61 Two Underwood typewriters less ‘discount and 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize allowance on two Smith Premier typewriters, 
women workers), M Scully es 36 00 Underwood Typewriter co............ 7 159 75 
Organizing expenses: C J Folsom, 2; J 1,000 white cards, Library Bureau 1 50 
tcc chi nweekeitadktnamees 104 90 1 carbon brush and aay electric fans, E F 
22. Expenses. Washington, D C, to ‘Harrisburg, DL. oss Keubetenscahs ceneuaseanees 115 
Pa, and return to complete work for Pres Printing: 10,000 slips, $1.75; 5 000 ‘contract 
Gompers, R L, Guard i i lactams Gh aieadarecsiets 10 23 blanks, $23.50; 2,000 letterheads, $5.75; 
Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 25 pages of Am Fev E C, $1 50; 10,000 
women workers) S A Conboy, $31.40; E letterheads—5,000 plain, 5,000 printed— 
Sicard, $35.27; J J Agurkis, $39 25.. 105 92 $25; 400 letterheads—200 plain, 200 printed 
Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $72. 87; — $2.40; The Law Reporter Printing co... . 59 90 
H L Eichelberger, $65.20; H T Keating. Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.............. 10 00 
$62.50; S Iglesias, $42; H Streifler, $50.47 293 04 2 copies daily and 1 copy Sunday ‘of the Wash- 
Strike benefits to cement mill workers 14501, ington Herald from mar 1, '14, to sept 1, '14, 
for ninth week, ending july 24, 14, R E The Washington Herald co............... 4 20 
II so tira racine dee: an Windarncia ae 364 00 Translating, The Berlitz School of Languages. . 65 
Strike benefits to suspendermakers 9560, for Freight and drayage, Merchants Transfer and 
first week, ending sept 14, '14, Louis Wertz- BBD. convennseescagsonnceseas 99 
' EERE: AE SES Ie 32 00 ey 100 cards, “The Law Reporter Printing 
t Strike benefits to “suspendermakers 9560, for tn dh a ch tical ih eh ta cei ela beac iaiechs aici dah aide 3 50 
h second week, ending sept 21, '14, Louis 4 sictawes of legislative committee, D B 
£ 8 Ie eae 32 00 PE. «db tinedbsienuheoesabenceoe 5 00 
: 23. Payment on acct of premium ‘on bal of j jan, "14, 1 20 x 24 steel enlargement, Harris & Ewing. . 5 00 
i to and incl part of aug, '14, bonds, Natl Cab hire, Barnett Bros........ 2... .cseeenes 3 00 
Pe iathenieesudceassdbebeeueeests 492 75 Expressage, Wells Fargo & co Express........ 57 65 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 


em HOSPITALITY AND GOOD CHEER OF A DIS- 
CRIMINATING HOST OR HOSTESS SHOULD INCLUDE 


BALTIMORE 














25. Phone service, C & P Telephone co.......... 


Supplies: 2 doz green blotters, $1; 1 desk pad, 
Si; 1 doz green blotters, 50c; 2 Tosco copy- 
holders, $2; 2 ink eradicators, 50c; 1 pair 
editors shears, $1.25; 1 gr pens, $1; 1 ink 
eradicator, 25c; 6 boxes purple carbon paper, 


15; 2 spools pink tape, 70c; 4 lbs twine, 
1.12; 1 index memo, 50c; 1 invoice book, 
2.50; 1 ink eradicator, 25c; 4 boxes pins, 
1.60; 6 typewriter cleaning brushes, 90c; 
1 box no 2 paper fasteners, 12c; 1 box no 3 
aper fasteners, 15c; 1 doz letter ruled pads, 
3 4 reams Til manilla paper, $1.50; 3 


canvas invoice books, $5.25; 1,000 Tosco 


folders, $4.90; 1 doz Tosco typewriter rib- 

bons, $5; 1 bottle red stamp pad ink, 25c; 

1 gr Solomons pens, $1.25; 1 200-pp journal, 

60c; 25 photo mailers, "$1. 50; 25 photo 

mailers, $1.25; 5 lbs assorted bands, $12 50; 

3 qts paste, $2.25; 2 qts red ink, $250; % 
gt Tosco note books, $2.50; 1 gr assorted 

~asile, $4.25; 2,000 special cut blotters, 

$5; 2 doz stenog note yy 84c; 5 bundles 
card board, $8; 3dozno 3A S encils, $1.50, 

3 doz no 4 AS pencils, $1.50; Typewriter and 

Ce I OO en os hoccgrtesstcscserenee 

26. Expenses, Washington, D C, to Philadelphia, 
Pa, and return, Frank Morrison, secy...... 

Electrical work, Kluckhuhn & Bros... oe 

Organizing expenses, C J Folsom............ 

2 ars stencils, $7; 2 cans ink, $4.50; 1 bottle 
dermax, 25c; R P Andrews Paper co....... 

Binding proceedings, A Zichtl & co. . 

Fee, m 0, 30c; newspapers and magazines, 
$1.82; freight and expressage, $5.90; paste, 
35c; office keys, 75c; messenger service, 
20c; hauling and drayage, $4.70; disinfec- 
tant, 45c; benzine, 30c; one book, 90c; wire 
wrapping and nails for boxes, 50c; car 
tickets, $12. it ie: 2. esp sene sees 

Postage on Am Fp, PO ON re 

Postage on weekly news A P O dept...... 

Organizing expenses, J J Fitzpatrick......... 

Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co...... 





28. Strike benefits to suspender workers 9560, for 


third week, ending sept 28, '14, Louis Wertz- 


TB, BT OI eo ocicceccscesscccccsccececssece $32 00 
Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
women workers) E Sicard, $39.45; M Kelle- 
her, $40.39; A W Miller, $43.60; S Diskan, 
$34.60; J Walker, $29.50; B F McIntyre, 


Se reer eee 221 24 
Orga: —_ t expenses: J M Richie, $30; TH 
es hake edeeeeeheteenterneesee 105 00 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 36 00 
Se expenses: J Tafelski, $52.60; E T 
$67 7.59; M Sotak, $40.98; G Selepets, 
$07 29: J L Lewis, $89.79................ 280 25 
Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize 
women workers), T J Reagan............. 26 35 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 36 00 
Commissions on advertising contracts for the 
OY ee arr eee 804 24 


Appropriation to 7 Womens Trade Union 

League for sept, ’14, S M Franklin, secy treas 150 00 
Per capita tax to Union Label Trades Dept, 
A F of L, for m, j, j, a, s,'14, T F Tracy, secy 


aa SE SE TR RE ee Soa ae 14 38 
One cash book, A Zichtl & co............... 33 50 
Organizing expenses: O A Cone, $48.75; OA 

-one, $24; O A Cone, $44.80............. 117 55 


Strike benefits to flour and cereal mill workers 
14520, for fourth week, ending aug 11, ‘14, 
Oe We SA INS oa da sccnsedsenveséses 160 00 
29. Bal of expenses as fraternal delegate from A F 
of L to Canadian Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, M M Donoghue .................. 104 80 
Organizing expenses: J Tylkoff, $42.90; F H 
McCarthy, $19.83; H Streifler, $46.28; H 
Frayne, $115.50; S Iglesias, $41; P F Duffy, 
$42.70; J A Filett, $59.05; H L ~~ 
berger, $69.36; H T Keating, —* 10; JE 
Roach, $65.39; C Wyatt, $65.09.......... 638 20 
Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
women workers) Wm Collins, $43.45; K B 
Mills, $36; M Scully, $36; S A Conboy, 


$45.85; T F McMahon, $37.50........... 198 80 
Ganaiing expenses, I N Cathrall. 20 00 
Expenses for month of sept, '14, Saml Gompers, 

SG k 65-5 GUUS SEED SSS abe Ny £h0045E500090 213 69 
On acct of excess baggage and delivery charges, 

SE CE Mc vi cvacccesscicesecees 5 00 
‘Treasurers receipt books, A Zichtl & co....... 94 55 
Record books, A Zichtl & co.......... 198 60 


Strike benefits to cement mill workers 14501, 
for tenth week, ending july 31, ‘14, R E 


TS vvcccsecetiesDeeedgiescbecee 366 00 

30. Organizing expenses, G R Brunet...... 59 30 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize 

women workers), J Fs Agurkis..........+++- 36 55 

Organizing expenses, P J Smith.............. 50 99 


1,000 blank Montague record plates, $10; 1 
doz ribbons, $7.50; blanking out 2,500 
lates, $1; rental of keyboard typograph 
rom june 22 to aug 10, '14, $30; oa dis- 
count 97c; Montague Mailing Machinery 


WETTTITITT TTT TET TTT eT 47 53 

Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
GE oo 00 6 60:0:0:000000.50000096006 s000ceess 1 63 

Bank pe on repudiated check sent in by 
Trades and Labor Council, Vancouver, B C 5 00 
Bank charges on repudiated check........... 5 00 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
Stone Derrickmens 12878.............+.. _ 17 75 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
Central Labor Union, Raleigh, N C...... ‘ 2 50 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
Be BNE Bi ic co cccctsccevcetcerecs 2 50 

Bank charges on repudiated check sent in by 
Shipping Clerks Union 14612........... 10 50 

Per capita tax to Union Label Trades Dept, 

AF of L, for bal oct, '13, to and incl sept. 14 
Thos F Tracy, BT Og s+ 60s 0ccesnewes 20 50 
DEO, « oc ccccoavsceveesvccesedecccovees $24, 057 27 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance on hand August 31, 1914...........- ... $93,211 81 
Receipts for month of September, 1914........... 33,338 27 
Ws bc dncbvebseseceaseeaseseeooes es $126,550 08 
Expenses co month of September, 1914.........- 24.057 27 
$102,492 81 
In gemeral fund... ....ccccccccccsccccccccessesss $10,639 39 

In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
Ss nen advansidawecdhsceesskengeeaesebes 91,853 42 
Detah..c co ccvcccvceccccesveevsss ccecce ce $102,402 G8 
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3 United States Powder Co. 


Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 
















General Office 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


yo 
HeLa LE SLST LET reat eLe MLE aLe 


Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 







BEER 
The J & P. BALTZ BREWING CO. 











SUN COMPANY 


Producer, Refiner, Shipper and 
Exporter of 


Petroleum 


and 


ALL ITS PRODUCTS 


Morris Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











ROU E 
HERCULES 
Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 
Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 
Reclamation of Waste Lands 
Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 


ii. ULES POWDER CO. 
ilmington, Delaware 





THE 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 
By FRANK K. FOSTER 


Pp. 250; Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50c 


Published by the Author 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON 
“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday life of the shops 
and streets is vividly portrayed.”’—Boston Daily Post. 











CHR. HEURICH 


Maerzen 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 





Senate 
BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


BREWING CoO. 


Lager 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bo’ "es - $1.75 
Botile rebate - - - - 50 cents 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Benjamin Plug Cluster 





A household device for attaching your fan, 
flatiron, curling iron, portable lamp, sew- 
ing machine. Gives you two outlets for 
one. Just screws into the socket—no 
wiring is necessary. All dealers carry 
them. Catalogue No, 92. 








BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


121-28 S. SANGAMON STREET, CHICAGO 
New YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


DALLAS LL 


one 


HERRMANN, 
AUKAM 2 
& CO. 2 


31 Thomas Street | 
l 


NEW YORK CITY 









TEI CEEESESESESREEEE CES 
Set 


@ You will enjoy the warmth, the 
comfort, and the service that is 
knitted right into a 


igknit Goat 















by the skilled Union labor employed 
in our factory. 





Buy Union-made goods. 
See that your next sweater bears our 
label, 


The Pennsylvania 
Knitting Mills 


PHILADELPHIA - - J 
hie rune 
rerreemengge: 


Do You wie” 


Gibson’s 
ot Just Whiskey? 


PEGE BaeaeaeSEESES 








: 


i 


Gibson Distilling Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
ih iob dalek aandaannasl 
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_PISOS REMEDY 


t Cough Syrup [x 


NJ 
Sold by Druggists — 
hn 


TASTES GOOD—USE IN TIME K@) 


FoR COUGHS»»COLDS 





















Ain Excellent Remedy 
For Ordinary Coughs 
For Catarrhal Colds and Grip 
For Prevention of Colds 


A Tonic-Laxative 
For the Convalescent 
For That Irregular Appetite 
For Weakened Digestion 


PERUNA 


=F NAA I d= 








FIRST 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HAMILTON, 8 OHIO 














BERGHOFF 


BREWING ASSOCIATION 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 


For Sale All Over the World 


For CHILDREN TEETHING 








GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























F. W. DeVoe QC. T. Raynolds Co. 
101 and 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Manufacturers of Pure Lead and Zinc 


READY-MIXED PAINTS 


MADE IN FORTY-SIX SHADES 
Coach, Car, Carriage and Interior Varnishes 


Paints and Varnish Brushes, and all kinds of Materials 
and Tools used by Painters. 
We have our own “High Standards” of quality and do 
not enter into competition with those manufacturers 
who pay more attention to making goods to sell at 
low prices than they do to see how perfectly they 
can make them. 
Inferior Goods Are Like Injerior and Under: 
paid Men—DEAR AT ANY PRICE. 














| CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 








OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 
AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 











CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 








Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


wt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


ws 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E. Long St., Columbus, 0. 














The Hall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Marked on the Eye” 





/) Philadelphia Sash 
i? Weight Works 
‘ 22d St.and Glenwood Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








HESS-BRIGHT DISCRIMINATING 
Ball Bearings ELECTRICIANS 





These are the use 

bearings to use 

when you want “4 Ewa Ty, 
strength, accu- ce Ss 


racy, durabil- 
ity and service 











far beyond that Go 
ordinarily Lp fs 
given. STAND 
HESS-BRIGHT . r , , 
stands for that &3 Electrical Supplies 
degree of quality for which all others 
strive. 
ae: FRANK H. STEWART 
. °o. bed 
Front Street and Erie Avenue ELECTRIC co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, Old Mint Building 
Stores for Retail Distribution 37 and 39 N. 7th Street 
66ON Bread St. 199% Broadway 1800 Micky ave. PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 














ADAM SCHEIDT BREWING COMPANY 


Brewers of Celebrated LOTOS and STANDARD BEERS 





Philadelphia Branch, 
963-971 N. Ninth Street 


Norristown, Pa. 














THE WM. SEBALD BREWING COMPANY 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


LAGER BEERS 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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Charles H. Howell & Co., Inc. 


Paint Color & 
Varnish Makers 


————- 








212-16 Race St. - PHILADELPHIA 


The Guyer Hat Company 


Fine Full-Stiff Self Conforming 
and Soft Hats 


Kingflex Hats PHILADELPHIA 





Bell, Spruce 5645 Keystone, Race 2544 


Brown-King Construction Co, 


General Contractors 


708 Harrison Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 

























Grater-Bodey Company 


Incorporated 


LUMBER AND MILL WORK 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 














MADE IN PHILADELPHIA 


Chew or Smoke 


RAINBOW CUT PLUG 


UNION MADE 


Frishmuth Bro. & Co. Inc. 





Atlantic City Office and Plan Room 175 Maryland 
Avenue 


JOHN W. EMERY 


BUILDING CONTRACTOR 


1524 Sansom Street PHILADELPHIA 
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Kinsey 
Pure Rye 
Whiskey 


ANGELO MYERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MARKET 1465 PARK 201 


The 


Premier Beer of 


Philadelphia 


IS BREWED AND 
BOTTLED EXCLUSIVELY 
BY 


THE PREMIER BREWING 


COMPANY 


Fourth and Poplar Streets 














Quaker City Cab 
Company 


TAXICABS 


All Hotels 
All Penna. RR. Stations 
All Ferries 


NO CHARGE 
Keystone Pay Stations 





Beef-Steak 


and Beer 








Beer is a food. Beef-steak as a 
foundation, and beer as a support, 
furnish the most nutritious food. 
It is a powerful aid in the digestion 
of starchy foods. As a tonic, it is 
prescribed by the best physicians. 
Drink beer with your dinner tonight. 

















Henry F. Ortlieb 


BREWER 
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“aS 
ORD’S BOILER 
[ COMPOUNDS are 


\ 





dry powders, vary- 
ing in color from 
white to dark brown, 











according to the 
chemicals used. They are 
finely pulverized and dis- 
solve immediately in warm 
water. 


§] These compounds are 
never made up in ready- 
made form. It is necessary 
to send a sample of scale 
from the inside of a boiler, 
sample being about the size 
of a silver dollar. If scale is 
not handy, or if water is of 
a foaming or corrosive na- 
ture, then send a gallon of 
the raw feed-water in a tin 
can by parcel post to the 
Geo. W. Lord Company, 
2338-2350 N. Ninth Street. 
@ Scale and water are analyzed 
free of charge for boiler purposes. 
Certificates of Analyses and com- 


= reports are also furnished 
ree of charge. 

g Lord’s Boiler Compounds are 
guaranteed. They will be sold on 
a three months’ trial basis, sub- 
ject to a guarantee bond. 


@ Lord’s Boiler Compounds were 
first put on the market in 1865 
and the business has remained 
under the same management ever 
since. Lord’s Boiler Compounds 
are now sold all over the civilized 
world. 


GEORGE W. LORD COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Drink 
Jacob Hornung’s 
White Bock Beer 


JACOB HORNUNG 
Tioga Brewery 


PHILADELPHIA 








Horn & Horn 


LUNCH ROOMS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
PHILADELPHIA 














HAGERSTOWN 
BREWING 
CO. Inc. 





Brewers and 
Bottlers of 
fine Beers. 


Imperial 
Export in 
Bottles. 
Made from 
Choicest 
Malt and 
Hops. 











HAGERSTOWN, MD. 
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HENRY L. BROWN 


Contractor and 
—= Builder 


1714 Sansom 
Street PHILADELPHIA 





Bell and Keystone Telephones 


HOTEL BROGLEY 


American and European Plan 


RATES MODERATE 





133-35 North 15th Street 


G. E. BROGLEY PHILADELPHIA 


Proprietor 








ABBOTTS ALDERNEY DAIRIES 


PHILADELPHIA, ATLANTIC CITY 
OCEAN CITY, WILDWOOD, 
CAPE MAY 


GENERAL OFFices: 


31st and Chestnut Sts. PHILADELPHIA 











Ase. Bottoms Geo. W. Bottoms Jas, MACMACKIN 


Abel Bottoms & Sons Co, 
CONTRACTORS 


(G 


in toe 
CRS 
“4 ‘ 
% Ag 
» 


Y 


dre 


4 





<7 


Telephone 


4] South 15th St. 


- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Walter Bledsoe & Company 


Miners and Shippers of 


COAL 





General Office: 
TERRE HAUTE TRUST 
BUILDING 


Indianapolis Office: 
TRACTION TERMINAL 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














NEW YORK OFFICE: 
86 Warren Street 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 


405-406 Stephen 
Girard Building 


BONNEY VISE AND 
TOOL WORKS, Inc. 


Established 1876 





Factory and General Offices 
ALLENTOWN, PA., U, S. A. 
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The Criterion of 
Whiskey 


criticizes and judges it from the 
standpoint of 


Original 
No. 6 Extra Rye 
Whiskey 


A PERFECT BLEND 


In the New Non-refillable Bottle 


PATTERSON & COANE 
PHILADELPHIA 





The McDaniel Improved 


Steam Trap 





Discharges continu- 
ously and never blows 
steam. Made extra 
heavy for high pres- 
Sure. 






Wealso manufacture Reducing Valves, Exhaust 
Pipe Heads, Separators for Live and Exhaust 
Steam, Blow-off Valves, Relief Valves, Eject- 
ors, etc. Js as Send for Catalogue. 





Watson & McDaniel Co. 


146 NORTH 7TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Kutztown Foundry 
and Machine 
Company 


we 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


w 


Boiler Fronts and Castings 
Machine Castings 


Special Machinery for Gar- 
bage Reduction, Degreasing, 
and Rendering Plants 








J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Seals, Rubber Stamps 


and 


Stamp Supplies 


1005 E St. N. W. Washington, D.C, 














Hotel Manhattan 


WM. J. VONDERHEIDE 
Proprietor 


604-606 NINTH STREET 


OPPOSITE U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


For Men Only 
— 


European 
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THE HENRY GEIERSHOFER CLOTHING COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


High-Grade Clothing 


ALL UNION MADE 


Northeast Corner Seventh and Plum 


CINCINNATI OHIO 








BEST ON THE MARKET 


Black Label 


WHISKEY 





 ] 


—— BOTTLED BY —— 


GALLAGHER @ 
BURTON 


Md) bi she VA 





1204 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Novelty Electric Co. 


wv 


Electrical Supplies 


Agents for OXON/7E Wires and 
Cables. HOLTZER - CABOT 
Motors and Generators. UN/7ED 
STATES Carbon Brushes. 


ca 


50-52-54 North Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











JANTZ & LEIST ELECTRIC CO. 


:-: MANUFACTURERS OF :-: : 
Electric Motors and Generators 














Western Avenue and York Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Freight Charges are 
Prepaid 


on assorted orders of $5.00 and above to all 
railroad stations in these States 


New York West Virginia New Hampshire 
New Jersey Pennsylvania Massachusetts 
Delaware Ohio Rhode Island 
Maryland Maine Connecticut 
Virginia Vermont Washington, D, C, 


pxrasss charges are prepaid on all 
assorted orders of $5.00 and above 
to all places within fifty miles of 
New York. Express charges are also 
prepaid on all assorted orders of 
$10.00 and above to all places within 
one hundred miles of New York, 


Our catalog gives fuller detail including 


wagon deliveries in New York and 
to neighboring suburbs. 


If you haven't it, let us send it to you. 


PARK & TILFORD 


Groceries, Candies, Wines, and Cigars 
NEW YORK 














<rannesnso 





























= 


WRIGHT & TAYLOR 


INCORPORATED 


KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 

















GEO, P. SOHNGEN, Epw. C. SOHNGEN, 
President Secy. & Treas. 


HARRY L. SOHNGEN, Asst. Treas. 


The Edw. Sohngen 
Malt Co. 


Manufacturers of 


MALT 

















Office: Cor. Fourth and 
High Streets 


Phone 124 


HAMILTON 83 83 OHIO 














HUDSON 
MOTOR 
CAR CO. 








Phone Hickory roo 





2901 Jefferson Ave. East 


DETROIT, : MICH. 





;) | 
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Louis Schmidt's 
Restaurant : 








Ladies’ Dining Rooms Up-stairs 


MILTON SCHMIDT, Proprietor 


PHONE MAIN 3236 


702 7th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 











_ 











PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 





Glass, Paints, Mirrors, Brushes 





NEW YORK, N. Y.—Hudson and Vandam Sts 
BOSTON, MASS.—99-103 Portland St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—801-811 South Wabash Ave. 
OINCINNATI, OHIO. —Broadway and CourtSts. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Corner Tenth and Spruce Sts. 
ee Bar) MINN.—500-516 South 3rd St. 
DETROIT, MICH.—53-59 Larned St., East. 
GRAND | ations MIOH.—45-47 North Divi- 


sion 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—101-103 Wood St. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—492-502 Market St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Wilder Bldg., Main and 


igi Sts. 

BALTIMORE, MD.—310-12-14 West Pratt St. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—3849-3869 Hamilton Ave. 

OMAHA, NEB.—1101-1107 Howard St. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—459-461 Jackson St. 

ATLANTA, GA.—56-60 West Alabama St. 

SAVANNAH, GA.—745-749 Wheaton St. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Fifth and Wyandotte Sts. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Second Ave. and 29th St. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—372-74-76-78 Pearl St. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Third Ave. and Dean St. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Pitcairn Bldg., Arch 
and Eleventh Sts. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA—410-416 Scott St. 

be CITY, OKLA.—116-118 East 


rand Ave. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Girod and Commerce Sts. 
TOLEDO, OHIO—2410-2426 Albion St. 
DENVER, COLO.—1745-1747 Arapahoe St. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—23 South Second St. 








104 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK 











|. wha to File, Set, and 
Sharpen Saws’’ 


IS FULLY TOLD IN OUR BOOKLET 


“SAW POINTS” 


We will send this, no charge, 
upon request. 


SAW SETS 

BENCH STOPS 
NAIL PULLERS 
BOX OPENERS 


AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Oe 


CHAS. MORRILL 


~~ 








aa 
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Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 














If you want the service that goes with 
every GENUINE Jenkins Bros Valve 
—a service that has won for this valve 
its world-wide reputation—look for this 
Diamond Trade Mark before buying. 
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as NAMED SHOES 
WORKERS UNION ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
ue MADE IN 
ry NON-UNION 
FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs._..< 
of the Union Stamp. 











Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Baing, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 

















EVERYBODY LIKES 


VWtah Brau 


AMERICA'S FINEST BEER 





‘The Standard Brewery 
West 650 





F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America} 






THE FAMOUS OLD 


“DR. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 

IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 








If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








. 
TRADE-MARE 








Homestead Valves 
What are they? 





They are such an article as no USER of VALVES 
can afford to ignore, since they are made superior to 
others in the KIND of metal, the QUANTITY of metal, 
the SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, and last, but not least, 
the PATENT AUTOMATIC LOCKING DEVICE which 
they contain, making them sought the world over 
for the hard work in which others fail. We make 
them STRAIGHTWAY, THREE-WAY AND FOUR-WAY, 


A Booklet for the Asking 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Brass Founders : Works at Homestead 
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The Washington Loan and 
Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAPITAL - 
SURPLUS - 


- $1,000,000 
- $1,000,000 








Allows interest on deposits, the same 
being subject to check. 


Acts as executor, administrator, trustee, 
guardian, etc. 


Buys, sells, rents, repairs and insures 
real estate. 


Rents safe deposit boxes and _ stores 
valuables. 


Issues letters of credit and travelers’ 
checks to persons traveling abroad. 


JOHN JOY EDSON, President 


pe Pos Do fos Lor fos Doe Jos foe Ji fie Joe fis De Joe foe Dm Ds Jae Jos foe Dos Joe Die Ds J Ds] Ds) 
OrGaANIzeD 1871 


County Savings § 
Bank 4 


Court House Square 


SCRANTON, PA. 


LOUIS A. WATRES Pres. 
EVERETT WARREN .- 1st V.-Pres. 
ARTHUR H. CHRISTY - 2d V.-Pres. 
WALLACE M. RUTH Cashier 


Directors: 
Everett Warren Joseph O’Brien 
Michael Bosak E. M, Rine 
A. F. Law Frederick J. Platt 
Worthington Scranton L. A. Watres 
E, P. Kingsbury A. H. Christy 


















Sado 


Motor Cars and Trucks 














PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 











Joel B. Frazier 





Whiskey 





Every swallow 
makes a friend 





DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY 


BONNIE BROS., 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE - . 














KENTUCKY 
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ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF = 
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cera cn 
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U. 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL G. TO ALL 
ON W. AFFILIATED 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Made-to-Measure *- pine 
U 
{ N 
Clothing NA. F. of L. 
READY-MADE CLOTHING O ; 
alae N DON —— 
OVERALLS L : 
poomeneen A AND WE WILL 
DUCK GOODS B REMEMBER 
Etc., Etc. E YOU 
a. 
Ss 





SPECIAL ORDER CLOTHING BRANCH 


UNITED acti “MENT 


ANN 
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DER CLOTHIN 
SP CIAL eee BY AUTHORITY . 


UNITES 
WOME 


REGISTERED 


MADE TS OROER 


United 


Garment Workers of America 
117 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 


RANCH 











INIWISIYIACY 








1041144 














ALL CLOTHING, SHIRTS, OVERALLS, APRONS, Etc., 
BEARING THIS LABEL, IS MADE 
BY MEMBERS OF THE 
U. G. W. OF A. 





ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 


1041144 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Warning to Advertisers! 


Protect yourselves from being defrauded. Read the following 
Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, at Scranton, Pa.,on December 
14, 1901, in reterence to DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS: 











NUMBER of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
A of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American 

Federation of Labor or its offieers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the 
interests of our fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. 
During the year we have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertise- 
ments are received is our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST; and we have also 
endeavored to influence a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction 
indicated. In this particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to 
report to you. However, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be 
helpful in eliminating this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations: 


First—That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir - 


book claiming that such book or any other publication is issued for or on behalf of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

SEconp—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

TuHirrp—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or ahout to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. 

Fourtu—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to prosecute any person or persons in the 
courts who shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name 
of the American Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Firtu—That it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 7s the official monthly 
magazine of the American Federation of Labor, and is the only publication in which advertisements 
are received. EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 


Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 
Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organized 


labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have victim- ° 


ized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful fashion, and your committee 
heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree 
with the suggestions offered as a remedy and recommend their adoption. As an 
additional means to this end we would recommend that there be published in a 
conspicuous place in each issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the 
effect that the American Federation of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any 
souvenir publication of any kind. 

Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901. 
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STAMPED STEEL CEILING 





KALAMEIN DOORS 


(of paneled type) 


HOLLOW METAL DOORS 


(Fire-Proof) 


SEND SPECIFICATIONS FOR PRICES 





THE KINNEAR & GAGER MFG. CO., Columbus, Ohio 











Greatest Special Offer 


Ever Made by any Distiller 


Detrick Whiskey 


Bottled In Bond 
1 Quart 75 Cents ory 
4 Quarts $3.00 


These prices are made 
as an introductory 
inducement to new 
, an 
but one shipment 
can be allowed to 











regularly sell pure 
Bottled Bond whiskey at 
these prices. Every bottle 
must carry its whole life- /, 
story on the Green | Giles 
, telling its ya proof 
and measure. sa guar- 
antee from the Usited States 
vernment itself. Direct 
from our distillery to you. 
Try t—that’s all we ask— F 
money back if the whiskey 
does not please you. 
Order Today. DEPT. 
Detrick Distilling Co. 


DAYTON. On!10 








> 








This Mark Stands for 





Quality First 


Grand Union Tea Co. 


Branch Stores in Principal Cities 
Price Circular Mailed upon Request 


Reliable Salesmen Wanted Everywhere 


Pearl, Water, Jay and Front Streets 
BROOKLYN BOROUGH, - - NEW YORK 











WOOD PATTERNS 


s 


WOOD WORK 


ZThe PATTERN MAN 


JARVIS 


NEWARK, N. J. 








Phone 3342 Mulberry 








BENJAMIN E. JARVIS 
113 Mechanic Street 














Quarries: LENNI, PA. 


LENNI QUARRY COMPANY 


REAL ESTATE TRUST BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The S. S. WENZELL MACHINE CoO. 


5000 PARKSIDE AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


The “EICK” BOTTLE WASHING and 
RINSING MACHINE 7g19qu2 ov 











Irwin & Leighton 


LP 


Building 
Contractors 


— 


KEYSER BUILDING, BALTIMORE 
126 NORTH 12th ST., PHILADELPHIA 

















ESTABLISHED 1847 


Willis-Jones- McEwen Co. 
Clean Milk 


Visit the Home of Clean Milk 





1511 to 1537 NORTH 26TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 











PHONES: MARKET, 23-71; KEYSTONE, 15-90 
Independence Elevator 
Company 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


ELEVATORS 


ELEVATOR REPAIRS, SUPPLIES, AND 
ALTERATIONS 


708 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 























Send 


“V ANKEE”’ TOOLS MAKE BETTER “ee 


Se ED 


Quick Return, No. 130 ie 


ee OEE 


Adjustebie Tension, No. 44 


NORTH BROTHERS MFG. CO., ~- seeitavercenia, PA. 





for Tool 
Book— 
Shows 
60 Dif- 
ferent 

Styles. 








Breast Drill, No. 1555 
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CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
Your iving or Christmas Dinner will 
not be complete without this dessert par 
excellence. To have it rich, but wi 
some and digestible, use 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Dilute two-thirds can of Borden’s 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk with one and one- 
fourth cups of water. Beat eight eggs very light, 
add to them half the milk and t both together ; 
atir in gradually one pound of crumbled crackers; 
then add one pound suet (chopped fine), one 
grated nutmeg, one tablespoonful cinnamon, one 
teaspoonful cloves, a pinch of salt, and two pounds 
of raisins (weighed after stonin 
and cutting them); lastly, 
the remainder of the milk. Pour 
intoa padding mould and steam 
six hours. Serve with vanilla 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 













BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“ Leaders of Quality ** 
New York 









The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk of all Theatres 
and Department Stores 


European Plan 


Rooms without Bath $1 per day and up 


Rooms with Bath $1.50 per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and 
Telephone in Every Room 


CUISINE AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


TABLE D’HOTE DINNER, 50c. 
12 to 8 P. M. Music in Cafe 


Special Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 
12to 8 P. M. 


CLAUDE M. MOHR, Mgr. 














A Friend of Labor 


2 


Centlivre 
Beer 


7 


C. L. CENTLIVRE BREW. CO. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








BREWERS AND 
BOTTLERS OF 


MALTOP BEER 
ACME ALE 








FLOWER CITY BREWING CO. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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Ask for the Button 
on your Overalls that will not 
Pull Off in the Laundry 


w 





Write for Samples 
te Show Your Dealer 


rv 


“Our Fastener” | 


























MADE BY 


Universal Button Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 























FOR 


HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $1990 Bottles: 











United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 





Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

by the American Federation of Labor = 
tganized Labor in general. 3 





Bogus and Imitation Labols Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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Ice 
Cream 





All-ways 
Delicious—Nutritious 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PERCIVAL M. SAX, C.E. 


M. AM, SOC. C. E. 
Pal 
Consulting Engineer 


Sd 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











WHOLESALE 


WHISKEY 
and 
WINE 
MERCHANTS 


Bell Phone, Citizens 
Main 2059 ut Phone 7691 


45 East Chestnut Street 
COLUMBUS, - OHIO 


The M. Stanton Co. 


CHAMPAGNE 
VELVET 


THE BEER 
OF PREMIER QUALITY 





2% 


Terre Haute Brewing 
Company 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 








WINDOW GLASS—PLATE GLASS 


Best brands American Window Glass, French 
Window Glass, German Looking-Glass 
Plates, Ornamental and Sky- 

Light Glass, 


Greenhouse Glass, Glass for Conservatories 


BENJAMIN H.SHOEMAHER 
205, 207 and 209 N. Fourth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Lis 








Established 1873 


Steffey and Findlay, Inc. 


Bituminous COAL Anthracite 
Builders’ Supplies 
Cements, Lumber, Lime, Wall Plaster, 
Sewer Pipe, Brick, Slate, Etc. 


HAGERSTOWN, - - MD. 


Incorporated 1912 
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Bartholomay Continental 
Brewing Hotel 
Company 
eS 
ss 
Ninth and Chestnut Streets 
ROCHESTER, - - N.Y. PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 
She 
Jefirey . Thos. Moore 
Manufacturing . act 
eee Distilling 
mend Company 
See ew 
COLUMBUS, - - OHIO MCKEESPORT, - -_ PA. 
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Typewriter and Office Supply Co. 
COMMERCIAL STATIONERS 
OFFICE FURNITURE and FILING DEVICES 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 
702-4-6 TENTH STREET oe WASHINGTON, D.C 








For cutting Huther Bros. 


any width 
sroove from SaW Mfg. Co. 


= 1-8 in. to2 
S inches or Patent Groover 


over. or Dado Head 


—_ This is the only Dad» Head on the market that gives entire satisfaction on al! classes 
of work nent. For differeat width grooves simply remove or add inside 





. No screw adju-tm 

cutters Sold by builders and dealers of woodworking machinery in all parts of the 

Will cuta Uuited States Will s ndon approval, in competition with any other makeon the market; 
if not the BEST, return at our expense. 


perfect . ne 
groove with Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 
or across 1010 UNIVERSITY AVENUE - - ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
the grain. Manufacturers of Circular Saws, Morgan Patent 
Lock-Corner Box Cutters, Concave Saws, etc. 














JOHN SIMMONS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 








PIPE FITTINGS, VALVES AND SUPPLIES FOR 
STEAM, GAS, WATER, AND OIL ENGINEERING 


104-110 CENTRE ST., NEW YORK 











RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 












Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Theo. Leonhardt & Son 


HIGH-GRADE 
COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHERS 


123 and 125 South Fifth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


PETER BRAUDE 
: Stag Hotel 


N. W. Cor. Broad & Race Sts. 


Imported and Domestic Beers 
Fine Wines and Liquors 


PHILADELPHIA 














JOHN J. BUCKLEY CO. 


—— INCORPORATED — 


a 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 
we 








16-40 West Second St. - CHESTER, Pa, 


Samuew J, Creswer, Jr., Maurice W, BippLe, 
President Sec. and Treas. 


The Samuel J. Creswell Iron Works 


Architectural and Structural Iron Work 
Cast and Wrought Iron Stairwork 
a Specialty. Elevator enclosures, 
Vault Lights, Stable Fittings, Gen- 
eral Foundry Work. 


TWENTY-THIRD AND CHERRY STREETS 








PHILADELPHIA 











The Modoc Co., Inc. 


New Firerroor Facrory Mopern EQuirmMent 
RST QuaLiry Goovs 


BOILER COMPOUND 
SOAP AND SCOURING POWDERS 


Pennsylvania Door & 
Sash Co. 


PINE, FIR, CYPRESS, AND HARDWOOD 











SIZINGS AND SOFTENERS PRODUCTS 
CAR CLEANER ont 
1240 DREXEL BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. | PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 
WEGER BROTHERS 
o 
Charles Theis Brewery 
P74 





PENNSYLVANIA FLEXIBLE METALLIC TUBING CO. 


Corner Broad and Race Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








BREWERY: 32ND AND MASTER STREETS 
Office: N. W. Cor. 32nd and Thompson Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 
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COPYRIGHT 1913 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNAT! 


IVORY SOAP... 











ae 


Key OME people seem to have a knack 


‘ 

> of keeping fresh and cool. No 

3 matter how warm the day, nor how 
confining their work, they always look 
delightfully clean and comfortable. 


They do it in this way: 


First. . They concern themselves with things 
other than the weather. 

Second . They eat in moderation. 

Third . They work steadily but not hurriedly. 

Fourth. They use Ivory Soap liberally ; for 
bathing morning and evening, for 
washing during the day. And their 
summer garments are cleansed with it. 


Not merely soap, but /vory Soap, is a necessary 
part of their recipe because Ivory produces that 
sweet, refreshing cleanliness which means so 
much more to the mind and to the eye than the 
mere absence of soil and perspiration. ‘Then, it 
is so mild and pure that its repeated use does 
not harm the tenderest skin or the most delicate 
fabric. 


..... 99i%% PURE 








en |) 
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VITAPHONE NO. 15 
$15.00 
COMPLETE WITH HORN 


) DT (i —— — Fe 


2 EE ES 


LY LI 


THE VITAPHONE 


HE VITAPHONE with its 
sweet, natural tone, passing and 
refining the reproduction of voice and 
instrument through a resonant wood 
arm, brings to the lovers of good 
music an instrument that renders 
every quality of music as the world’s 
great artists actually sing and play. 








Hear the Vitaphone and be 
convinced. 


The Vitaphone Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
1100 North Avenue, PLAINFIELD, N.J. 


Jp l(—(— (— Fd ee 


aaa = IAI LLL =F 
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RUPPERT' 


QRPAVE.9O™ 92" sr 
NEW Yo RK 





HOTELS: -RESTADRANTS: GROCERS DEALERS 








CUSBION 
RUBBER HEELS 
are the heels for you, because 
they make walking safe 23 
well as comfortable. 

Worn regularly bythousands 
whohavetriedotherkindsfirst. 
60c, attached. All dealers. 
Foster Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 
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anes HY enema Jos. Stoeckle Brewing Co. 


STEIL’S QUALITY BEER 


DIAMOND STATE 
BREWERY 


Gow 
‘; Fine Lager Beer 


| and Porter 


FRANK STEIL BREWING COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD. WILMINGTON, DEL. 




















yetecscnscesensneen anna sitbckesacidelescinangenaane 
GROFF a ng | UNION LABEL PRODUCTS 


OF THE 


BLANK BOOK WORKERS 
ALLIED PRINTING TRADES 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
GET THEM AT 


William Mann Company 


529 Market Street 
i 


BOR 
: Whiskey 
: a 
} 








PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK BRANC " 105 Chambers Street 
FACTORY—21 to 27 No. Fifth Street, Phila. 
PAPER MILLS at Li ambertville, N. J. 


CS 5 








Guaranteed to be a Pure Rye Whiskey of 


’ L SECRETARY'S LEDGER-W ircul.! 
Perfect Quality and 100 Proof MANN’S FINANGIAL SEG § LEDGER-Write for Circul 


We shall be glad to supply you with the fol- 
lowing—our own make and Union 
Made Throughout: 


Commercial Stationery 





FRANCIS KELLY &CO., Inc. 


Blank Bo. ks Stenographers’ Note Books Printing 








Distillers tes tiay fara On Socbe 
ithographin . 
> ama DEL. LANCASTER, PA. COPYING BOOKS AND anets. AND CARBON PAPERS 
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S. ABRAHAMS & CO. 


Uniforms 
an pal 


JUNIPER & VINE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 














F, Russell Stuckert Maurice M. Sloan 


Stuckert and Sloan 


Architects and 
Engineers 


wt 


CROZER BUILDING, 1420 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 











Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 
& 


In all best bars, and in homés 
where they insist on the best 


“The Greatest American Whiskey” 


@ 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 











ua dL s 


WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 





Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 

















— 
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Warsaw Elevator Company 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 


Flevators 


Office, 929 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JOHN FLETCHER, Manager 


Other Offices 


BUFFALO, N. Y. BALTIMORE, MD. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


BELL PHONE 





OX=Oil™=OX 


Manufactured Exclusively By 


F.S. WALTON CO. 





Office and Works: 
Orthodox Street and Delaware River 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 











Face Brick Common Brick Paving Brick 
Sewer Brick Hollow Brick Hollow Tile 
Roofing Tile Floor Tile 


Bell Phone, Walnut 4248 


H. W. WILLETT 
Brick and Clay Products 


931 Arch Street - PHILADELPHIA 











MILTON W. YOUNG 


Carpenter, Builder and 


Subscribe to the 
American Federationist 














Contractor One Dollar a Year 
OVERBROOK, - - PA. 
PRENTISS PATENT VISES 
A. M. OGLE, Pres, and Treas. 
Joun L, Crawrorp, Vice-Pres. / 
M. E, Brap.ey, Secretary 


Wa, J. Giccespie, Asst. Treas. 


Dandalia Coal 
Company 


General Office, TERRE HAUTE, IND. 














PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


What Labor Could Do. 
By Joun Swinton; with “Economic Conferences,” by 
Ww. SALTsR, and a letter of Hon. Amos J. CUMMINGS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Anaree Labor Want? 


SaMUBL Gowypsrs, together with ‘“The Philosophy of 
abor Movement,” by Gao. E. McNgiL. 
Pe copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By Samugt Gomprrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4,00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
and Contempt Proceedings. 
A compilation of the Reports of the Executive Count 
and President Gompers to the Toronto Convention o} 
the American Federation of Labor, November 8-20, 
1909, together with the report of the Committee on 
President's Report, and Vice-President Mitchell's 
Address, etc. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00, 


Industrial Education. 


Consisting of an Investigation and Report by a 
Competent Special Committee; Reports of Officers and 
Committees; Action of A. F. of L. Convention; the 
Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 
Problem; a Glossary of Definitions, etc.; Labor's Bill 
for Congressional Enactment. 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00. 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 


By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bia 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 _- 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 


Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $3.00; 100, $20.00. 
Bound in half | leather, per volume, $2.00 
Bound in silk cloth (1881 to 1913) per set, $21.00, 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by Water MacArrnor, P. H. Sugvim, 
Cuas. D. Hemmino. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Gago, E, 
McNBILL. 


Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 
The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samuzt GompErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Go. Gunton. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemus, Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “Thilosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Gso. E. McNsitz; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samug. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran« K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacARTaur. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


Ry Samug. Gomprrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 
Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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Real Materials for 
Real Painters 


EAL PAINTERS require real ma- 
terials to do real work. Other- 

wise their reputations for doing first-class 
work will suffer, and no painter can live 
down samples of inferior workmanship. 


Guach, Ray xy Ay 
te nseed 
ead J oil 


and 








are the real materials for real pair:‘ers— 
for white leaders. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy 
linseed oil are of known purity— 
property-owners know these materials 
are pure and property owners know that 
painters who use them are real painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


New Yorx Boston BUFFALO CuicaGo 
CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, St. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


THE J, & M. HAFFEN BREWING CO, 


386-398 East 152d St. 
Corner Melrose Ave. 


Telephone 
“71 Melrose” NEW YORK 








Subscribe to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
$1 a Year 











TRS  lesticnce 


For cleaning High Power Rities, Shot Guns, Revolvers, and Fire 
Arms of all k-nds. It will prevent Rusting and Pitting in any 
clrmate. Removes and prevents Rust. SOLD BY HARDWARE 
AND SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, 


FRANK A. HOPPE 
1741 N. DARIEN STREET - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















GLOBE TOBACCO CO 


DETROIT. MICH, 





mort BO — =e 
HACAS > <B Morxz AOZ 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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THE LOUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 








Desires to do business with the peopleof Louisville in the spiritof partner- 
ship. Whenever the service is below standard, or any condition for. 
which the Company is responsible appears to the customer to be unsatis- 
factory, the partners should have nodifficulty in reaching an agreement. 











LIFE AND LABOR 


To all who want to know and understand the 
demand and the ideals of organized working women 
in America we say READ 


Life and Labor 


HARY ERSON 

ational Executive Board, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union. 
ELIZABETH MALONEY 

| ay Executive Board,Hotel and Restaurant Employes’ 


Oo URESTOR 
b, Ietecnational Glove Workers’ Union. 
ROSE SCHNEIDER 
Cloth Hat and = Makers’ Union. 
MARY HANEY 
United Garment Workers of America, Local 96. 











MARY McENERNEY 
~Treasurer, Bindery Women’s Union, Local 30. 
MELINDA SCOTT 
Hat Trimmers’ Union. 
LEONORA O’REILLY 


Published by the 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE 
OP AMERICA 


127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Subscription $1.00 per Year. 10 cts. per Copy 


— = 














Complete Train Service 
To All the West 


With Chicago as point of departure— 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul trains 
of comfort and luxury are operated 
to every point of importance in the 
Northwest —West — Southwest. 
Aberdeen, Miles City, Bu’ 
kane, Seattle _ dent as Pty 
pine cocetnn Sd the Cokewhaon 
rt oe 
Salt Lak pre —< f 
it ity, San cisco 
~ d. eke Fy 5 7 and Los An- 
rado Sp travel, is a by “The Colo- 
ul and Min lis “The P; 
Limited” and ive other By — 
Excelsior Springs and Kansas City by “The 


When next you travel West take the best, 
CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 
RAILWAY 


Full information from any agent or 
representative of this company. 


GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 



































%& HERCULES 


Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 


Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 
Reclamation of Waste Lands 


Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 
a POWDER, CO. 
ilmington, Delaware 























Han ediastable meta’ Hal ae 5 long 

| by }2 inch wice, and a strip of Rubber ! 

inc thick, of a width and length nearly that 
of the Holder. 


Two Rubbers of best quality are made, one 
for Typewriter and Ink, one for Pencil 
These Ri last six months to a year, 
the Holder a lifetime. 
slight pressure, at the loop end, clean 
robber is fed dcewn urtilused, Its narrow 
allows a letter or line to be erased with- 
out injuring 
Well Molo flag To Qpaute— They Always Work 
EVERYBODY should have this NEW ERASER 
Price 10¢ each. Redills 5¢ cach. All Stationers. 
By mail 2¢ extra — State whether T ypewr ter or Pencil. 
Booklets of our ““O.K.”” Paper Fasteners, Letter Openers & Exasers 
Free. The O. K. Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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&S NAMED SHOES 


WORKERS UNI ARE 
FREQUENTLY 


un MADE IN 
Factory NON-UNION 
\O- FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs___. 
of the Union Stamp. 




















Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bane, Sec.-Treas, 


246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


i 


Dunellen : New Jersey 





Agents in All Large Cities 




















> 
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SPeeSCSSCeSCOSeeeeeoeoeoeeeeeoeoeeeoeee®? 


Is there more 
than enough 
im your pay 
envelope to 
make both 
ends meet? 















Does Your Salary Grow 
With Your Needs? 


The cost of living is increasing. Financial 
authorities predict a further increase. You've 
simply GOT to earn more money. 

Does YOUR salary meet your present 
needs? Will five or ten years, with their 
added responsibilities and increased expenses, 
find your income more than enough? 

For 21 years the International Correspond- 
ence Schools have been training meu for better 
jobs and bigger pay. They can do the same 
for you 

No matter what you are doing, where you 
live, how little spare time you have, or how 
meager your education—if you can read and 
write and are ambitious, the I.C. S. can help you. 

Marking and mailing the attached coupon 
will simply enak'e the I. C. S. to tell you HOW 
they can help YOU into a. better position. 
Don't failtoINVESTIGATE this opportunity. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon TODAY 


| en 



































* 
International Correspondence Schools , 
Box 844, Scranton, Pa. . 
Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I 
can qualify for a larger salary and advancement to the posi- e 
tion, trade, or profession before which I have marked X. ¢ 
- 
Bridge Engineer Building Constructicn « 
Structural Drafting Concrete Construction e 
Sheet Metal Worker Architectural Drafting e 
Mechanical Engineer Architecture 
Mechanical Dratt Plumbing & Steam Fit'g ° 
Electrical Engineer Textile Manufacturing . 
Telegraph Construction Bookkeeper ‘ 
Telephone Expert Stenographer . 
Civil Engineer Advertising Man e 
Coal Mining Salesmanship 
Metal Mining General Illustrating e 
Stationary Engineer Agriculture ° 
Automobile Running Poultry Farming . 
+ 
Name ° 
. 
Street and No. . ° 
. 
City State * 
‘ 
Present Occupation e 
- 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 








a s 


t SCRIVENs*— 
UNDERWEAR 


is FULLY GUARANTEED, 
and will relieve you of all 
your underwear trouble. 










Every garment bears the 
SCRIVEN stamp; that is 
your guaran- 







Waists, 28 to 50 inches; 
Inseams, 28 to 36 inches. 





Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, and 
order from your dealer. 


J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


16-18 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK N, Y. 











Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 





JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS 


30 CHURCH STREET 


Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


-: NEW YORK 











: United States Powder Co. 


Mining and Blasting Powder 












Mills General Office 
= COALMONT, IND. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 

















“CHAMPION” TOOLHOLDERS AND 
EXPANDING MANDRELS 











Used by Uncle Sam. Largest Railroads 
Best Factories. Ask for Our New Catalog. 







Western Tool and Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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i INSURANCE is playing an important part in 

human affairs today. As a medium for saving 
money and an investment furnishing protection to 
the family it stands alone. Millions have found life 
insurance indispensable in the hour of trouble. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 





Write for information of 


policies to Dept. 112. FORREST F. DRYDEN, President HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 














el 














POLARIZED POWDER 


So obvious is it that a steam boiler is a menace to life and property that every 
owner should see to it that the chances of explosion are reduced to a minimum, 

This can best be done by the regular use of The Bird-Archer Company’s 
POLARIZED Boiler Chemicals in Powdered form. 

These Chemicals are a new product on the market, but the results obtained ‘ 
from their use far exceed anything else ever offered the Engineering World. 

Their action is both Mechanical and Chemical, in removing scale, stopping 
pitting, corrosion, galvanic and electrolytical action. 

Can we give you further information on this subject? 














The Bird-Archer Company 


HOME OFFICE: Factory No, 1, Jersey City, N. J. 
: . Factory No, 2 AND LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
90 West Street, New York City Factory No, 3, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. , 





I Ie} 





If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


5 ~TurHAam) =JUPLEX) s 1" 
DOMINO RAZOR 


DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 
590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Arrow Beer is absolutely a pure food in liquid 
form. It produces better appetite, sounder 
sleep, and is a recognized aid to good digestion. 


ARROW BEER 


It Hits the Spot 


It’s ‘the order we want to get, and the beer 
you'll get to want. 





Mail orders receive prompt attention. 
Write for price list and illustrated booklet. 


G. B.S. BREWING CO. - Baltimore, Md. 























BROMO- 
SELTZER 


FOR 


HEADACHES 


104,254, 50¢ & $1°° Bottles: 











OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 

counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 

by the American Federation of Labor = 
rganized Labor in general. $3 














United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 





Bogus and Imitation Labels Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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4A Case of Good Judgment 


CHICAGO, 
IL, LINOIS 














Continental 
Hotel 


Ninth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, - - 





PA. 





Createst Special Offer 


Ever Made by any Distiller 


Detrick Whiskey 


Bottied in Bond 









1 mr hgh 11 ters r 
4 Quarts $3.00. pas 


These prices are made 
as an introductory 
inducement to new 

, and 
but one shipment 
can be allowed to 







regularly sell pure 
Bottied In whiskey at OTTLEDIN 
these prices. Every bottle —— 
must carry its whole life- POA\g— 
story on the Government Green a) 
Stamps, telling its age, proof 14m 
and measure. It isa guar- 
antee from the United States 
Government itself. Direct 
from our distillery to you. 
Try t—that’s all we ask— P 
money back if the whiskey 
does not please you. 
Order DEPT 


















Detrick Distilling Co. 


DAYTON. Onio 
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KENTUCKY’S 
Smoothest 
WHISKEY 














Cutter and 
Chisel Grinder 


A device for holding Plane Irons, Chisels and other similar cut- a 
ting tools that they may be ground or honed to an eid eagle Blended to a perfectly 





or bevel, insuring an accuracy that is very di It to obtain 
when tool’ is held in the hand. delightful flavor. 


PRICE. EACH, 90c 


If you cannot procure this tool from your hardware dealer, we 




















will send same, epaid, on receipt of the men- 
toned above wise WRIGHT & TAYLOR 
STANLEY Rute & Levet Co. Mini rwant 

New Britain, Conn. U.S.A. KENTUCKY DISTILLERS. 











Moller 
Pipe THEATRICA 
owe STAGE Hanae 





FULL LINE 
FOR LOW PRICES 
CHURCHES, JRG ry. § 
LODGE ROOMS, JR CLANCY * © 











RESIDENCES, 
SCHOOLS, 
THEATRES, 
ETC. 
tei Thousand Miller Pipe Organs in Use Hotel Manhattan 

Endorsed by the most eminent organists. We WM. J. VONDERHEIDE 
build pipe organs of all sizes, for any purpose, seats 
to suit any space, but only one grade—the 
best. Gold Medals and Diplomas at Six Inter- 604-606 NINTH STREET 
national Expositions. Specifications and esti- Se > S Eee Cres 
mates on request. Write for catalogs. WASHINGTON, D.C. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN - - #£=MARYLAND European For Men Only 
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COPYRIGHT 1918 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CCINAT) 


IVORY SOAP..... 








rs 7 ; ~ 2 ae i OME people seem to have a knack 


> of keeping fresh and cool. No 


matter how warm the day, nor how 
confining their work, they always look 
delightfully clean and comfortable. 


They do it in this way: 


First. . They concern themselves with things 
other than the weather. 

Second. They eat in moderation. 

Third . They work steadily but not hurriedly. 

Fourth. They use Ivory Soap liberally ; for 
bathing morning and evening, for 
washing during the day. And their 
summer garments are cleansed with it. 


Not merely soap, but Jvory Soap, is a necessary 
part of their recipe because Ivory produces that 
sweet, refreshing cleanliness which means so 
much more to the mind and to the eye than the 
mere absence of soil and perspiration. ‘Then, it 
is so mild and pure that its repeated use does 
not harm the tenderest skin or the most delicate 
fabric. 


....+ 99im%% PURE 
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Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


PURELY VEGETABLE—NOT NARCOTIC 


Used by millions of mothers for over fifty years 


For Sale All Over the World 


For CHILDREN TEETHING 











GARLOCK 


Branch Offices and Stores in All 
Principal Cities 


MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - = N.Y 


PACKINGS 


THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 























PRENTISS PATENT VISES 





PRENTISS VISE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 











CORONET DRY GIN 


DISTILLED, NOT A COMPOUND 








OLD QUAKER 
WHISKEY 


AS HONEST AS ITS NAME 











CORNING AND COMPANY 
PEORIA, ILL. 











Cordless Artificial 
Limbs 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, 
PERFECT FITTING 


wt 


Patent suspender for control- 
ling knee of thigh amputa- 
tion limb. 


wt 





SEND FOR CATALOG 


The Columbus Artificial 
Limb Company 
63-67 E, Long Sto» Columbus, 0. 














The Hall Switchand Signal Company 


General Offices: 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Western Office: 1215 PEOPLE’S GAS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


ID you ever think how much it costs to give you 
the telephone right-of-way anywhere, at all times? 
Your telephone instrument, which consists of 130 
different parts, is only the entrance way to your share 
of the vast equipment necessary in making a call. 
Your line is connected with the great Bell highways, 
reaching every state in the union—with its poles, copper 
wire, cross arms and insulators in the country; its under- 
ground conduits, manholes, cable vaults and cables in the 
cities. 
You have the use of switchboards costing upwards 
of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits of countless in- 
ventions which make possible universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of men 
building, testing and repairing lines. You command at 
all times the prompt attention of one or more operators. 

How can such a costly service be provided at rates 
so low that all can afford it? 

Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike basis by 
millions of subscribers, and by the most careful economy 
in construction and operation. A plant so vast gives 
opportunity for ruinous extravagance; and judicious 
economy is as essential to its success as is the co- 
operative use of the facilities provided. 

That the Bell System combines the maximum of 
usefulness and economy is proved by the fact that in 
no other land and under no other management has 
the telephone become such a servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 























ny on peceng a Pair of Wires f om Subscriber to Subscriber however 
Calls may be made or however far aaet Subscribers may be. 
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